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ADDITIONAL REMARKS 
3 ON | 


The eri ann and 
PRINCIPLES, | 


— 


ser. 3 Io 
The Defgn F this VoLuMe. | 


AD * firſt Volume . chis s SECT, 
Work met with a leſs favourable I, 


Reception in the World, a ſecond had not 
been offered to its . | r 


THERE are certain Subjedts, in which 
the Public are little concerned; and in 
Vol. II, B 3 which 


An Eftimate of the Manners 


$ECT. which they are certainly no competent 


J. 


Judges. But in thoſe Topics which relate 


to the moral or political Happinels of Man, 


the general Voice of a People is perhaps 
the beſt Criterion of Fruth and Falſchood, 


" I 6h AL1, not dwell at preſent on the 
Proof of this. I only ſpeak my Opinion; 
and this, no farther than to apologize for 
theſe additionalRerharks, which are in Part 
thrown out in Conſequence of that Belief, 


Tux Author eaſily foreſaw, that a Work 
of this Nature, whoſe very Exiſtence de- 
pended on the ſevereſt Impartiality, muſt 
give Offence to many Individuals : that by 
ſome. he muſt be reckoned arrogant and - 
aſſuming, by others imprudent, and blind 


to his own Intereſts; that by one Set he 


ſhould be ſtigmatiged as a Republican, by 
another as a Tory : That ſome ſhould al- 
low. the Subſtance of the Work to be good, 
* it to be ſtolen; others, that the 
Subſtance 


| 
; 
, 
e 
e 


aud Principles the Times, 


Subſtance was his owri, but altogether. good s C Tu 


for nothing. That he ſhould by Turi be 
ſtigmatized as the Friend of arbitrary Rule, 
and ſoditious Domoerady:; as n inſolent 


Abuſer of tho in Power, a ſavileFlat» - 


terer.of thoſe who Have none; that every 
contradictory Charge ſhould he heaped up- 
on him, which blind Pactiality, effeminatr 


Manners, profligate Principles, ſelfiſn Cun- 


ning, political. Servility, and Depravity af 
Heart could ſuggeſt, was from the firſt his 


Expectaton (not his Frar) becauſe it was | 


bis detemmined Furpote, l 


Enormiss. 


Wen cas bath 
he heard of theſe; various Accuſations, and 
leaves. thoſe Who chaſe, at their: ful Li- 
berty to boliexe ny of them, or all. In 
the mean time, he wraps himſelf up in 
the Integrity of his Intentions, and in thoſe 
ae Honours which wand 
B 3 


12 An Eſtimate of the Manners 
SECT. his little Work, both in his own and in 
5B foetign Countries. 

| lis hah aces too, of certain written 
Criticiſms on his E/fimate: But if he does 
not read, how can it be expected he ſhould 
anſwer them ? Yet this he. believes, from 
the Report of ſome of his Friends, that if 
his temporary Critics had applied to him 
for Occaſions of Cenſure or Reproof, he 
could have furniſhed them with a juſter 
Catalogue than what they have produ- 
ced againſt him in their ſtill- born Eſ- 
ſays. As therefore theſe Gentlemen, it 

— ſeems, profeſs themſelves the Servants of 

the ungrateful Public, it muſt needs be 
agreeable to them, that an Author ſhould 
alleviate their deſpiſed Labours, and ſet 
himſelf to criticiſe his own Writings. 


| Tus therefore is declared to be the ſim- 
ple Intent of the preſent Volume: And 
* that 


and Principles of the Times. 17 
that his Readers may more clearly com-SECT. 
prehend the main Drift of a Work which, 1 · 
from its Nature, cannot admit of Form, 
he thinks it expedient to premiſe the ſeve- 
EE Wl CAE 
| WT (A 

Fl, * will contain | Retraftion 2 
ſuch Miſtakes as the Writer thinks hojhoth 
committed. __ 1 + 


Secondly, of Prooft i in ſuch Points as 
were affirmed and not Proyed. | 


Thirdy, of Thfritions in thoſe Pudeu⸗ 
lars which were Nn, bat not explained: 


Fourthly, of Replies to ſuch capital Ob- 
jections, as have been made to his general 
Syſtem, by er one on the 9 
Subject. Pers, s 


Fifthly, of the Cofequence which map..." _ 
be — deduced from his Principles, 5 
B 4 thro 


1 ——— Manners 
sr Ct. wire a defigned Brevity amen 
5 the firſt Veins *- 4 


Ta n Reader will cy 
mt that theſe ſeveral Topics are 

not to be collectively conſidered, in the 
Order in which they are here laid down; 

Pot tonched on as they rife müder in 

ae Perüftl of ie Hfſt Volume. To bur 

they refet; and therefore any dther Diſ- 
| poſitien of Parts than what is ſubordinate 
| to the Method there purſued, though it 
might carry the Appearance of of Ore, 
e n e n 


Eds 


« ww — vo 


EIS 1 


Rin, an "the  Intriduftory Sims oth 
__ = © Wi Vane 
| 
| 


2 


„ 


Stn 00 40 v1. 192 

s Ecr. Tux very firſt ik it Kent, 
1, wanted an Explanation., For when. the 
——-Author affirmed. that „ our Misfortunes 
ie had nöt their Source in the particular 

0121] - and 


aun Principles of the Tires. ws 
« and-accidentsl Condu@'of-EIndividuiks, sr Tr. 
« but arſe from permanent and eftubliſh. 11. 
ce ed Canfts:” His Affirmation has been | 
vvrxſted into this unmeam̃ig Form, < that 
no Individuals were deſinquent in. dir 
«. teſpective Stations.” The candid:Crity; 
will not haftily lay this Charge up hirn. 
For ih) Tooth he meant not to deny, th 
all miny dnaee bern (delinquent in their 
Turn. Whit he infifts open, is ahi, 
% That ws Failure or Delinguenopis not — 
1. merely perſonal or nne but 
« founded in the eſtabliſhed: Miauuem am 
« Principles of the Times; and therefore 
pt probably ber if / d offettiially, 
. by any Ohahge vf Mentor ever f 
t Menfures till theſe Mannes at Oriu- 
additional Facts, torove:this Fring 
Fir lau og Sho 0 blu = 
- - Hm! ſpoke tod of rertaid ꝓbofligade 
8Seribblers, h findethei At 25 
ing all ta the Charge:of ftw Tridividudls. _, - 
off, * | | It f 


85 


16 


An Eftimate of the Manners 


SE CT. It hath been aſked, <* who are theſe Scrib- 


II, 


-1 
o<- 


ee blers?” Indeed, he remembers not 
their Names; and beſides, if he did, the 
Catalogue would be too large to inſert 
here. Their Characters, however, he can 


give in a few Words. © All thoſe who 


« dabble on the Surface of the political 
« Deep; who ply their wretched Oar for 
« Bread, hire themſelves out to whoever 


cc offers them a Fare; and then, like true 
% Thames-Watermen, abuſe every Man 


„„ ae res Ro ps 
ow opera 


Tuxer Men * been toling many « 


Day, to impreſs the Body of the People 
with this Opinion, That if certain In- 
ec dividuals were 


6 6 but removed from the 
« public Adminiſtration, our Affairs 
« would of courſe go well.” This hath 


been the Cry ſo long, that, till of late, the 
Truth of the Affirmation hath ſcarce been 
- doubted. The Manners, the Principles, 


the 


and Principles of the Times. 


the Characters, the Conduct, of the sECT. 


higher Ranks and leading Members of the 
Community, from whence alone every 
State will for ever derive its particular Co- 
lour and Complexion, Strength or Weak- 
neſs; theſe were never taken into the Ac- 
count. Alas, what can 'it avail, that a 
Nation hath a Head, if ſhe have no 
Hands! But Experience is the beſt Tea- 
cher: She hath already taught us much 


on this Topic and, I fear, will teach us 


more. 


„Ano al Cauſes, none Xs 00 

e much contributes to raiſe or fink a Na- 
« tion, as the Manners and Principles of 
e its People“. Many other Cauſes may 
. concur, and may indeed be the immediate 
' Inſtruments of a Nation's Ruin; while 
the otiginal Cauſe lies hid, or is ſeen only 


by thoſe few, who dare deſcend and pe- 
_ . netrate to the Foundations of political 


n and Stability. Tis eaſy to ſeo 
* Vol.I. p. 13. 


II. 


a” 
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SECT. when an Arch i ſhrunk; tis quite ang» 


— p — 
is giving Way, FEY F 


f 


Tur Preñident MouTzsquteu hath P 
fine Obſervation, which may well be apply'd 
to this Subject; though that great Writer 
hath not ſo apply'd d it. He ſays, « that; if 
© any. Nation. is undone by a particular 
« Event, as the. Loſs of a Battle, thers 
ce muſt be dome general Cauſe, why the 
« Loſsof a ſingle Battle could undo that 
« Nation *.“ He adds, © we ſee that for 
« near two Centuries the Land Armies of 
« Denmark have been almoſt always beat- 
en by thoſe of Sweden: Setting aſide 
the natural Courage and the Weapons 
-* of the two Nations, there muſt be ſome 
* internal Defe& in the military or civil 
State of Denmark, which could be ſuf- 


-« ficient to produce that Effect: Ang I 


think it would not be difficult to wer 
„ Grand. des Romains, N. 1. oth! 
: «c top 


and Principles of the Times. 


«. lope it . *Tis pity he did not exert his SECT. | 


Sagacity in this Enquiry. It was the Fate 
of France to be always beaten by the 
Allies in the general War which ravaged 
Europe, in the Beginning of this Century. 
What might be the ruling Cauſes of that 
general Effect, may hereafter be conſi- 
dered, Far different is the Fate of France 
and England at preſent: And it hath 
been, and is the Writer's main Intent to 
prove, that the ruling Cauſe of this ſtrange 
Cataſtrophe lies in the Manners and Prin- 
ciples of the leading Ranks of this dege- 
nerate Nation, and to trace thoſe Man- 
ners and Principles to their reſpective 


LzeT me here add another Obi Faden 
Political Writers have generally attributed 
the Fall of States to ſome defective, falſe 
or improper Principle woven into the ori- 
ginal Conſtitution of their Laws, Now 


I bid. 


this, 


— 


20 An Eſtimate of the Manners 
g SECT. this, in that Extent in which it is gene- 
8 i. rally affirmed and underſtood, ſeems an 
dige Miſtake, For falutary Principles 
þ and Manners will of themſelves ſecure the 
| | Duration of a State, with very ill-model- 
led Laws: Whereas the beft Laws can 
never ſecure the Duration of a State, 
where Manners and Principles are cor- 
rupted. Of theſe Truths, Hiſtory affords 
Inſtances abundant. The general Defect, 
therefore, of political Inſtitutions hath 
been, their not effectually providing for 
the Continuance and Stability of Prin- 
ciples and Manners; of Religion, Public 
| Y iriz. Honour, Temperance, Fortitude. 
| Truth will perhaps be readily al- 
I „as it regards Nations that are 
14 deeply ſunk in Effeminacy, and ready to 
be ſwallowed up by ſome warlike Neigh- 
bours: But it is no leſs certain, as it re- 
gards the internal Ballance of Power in 
any Nation whatever; although Volumes 
have been written on that Subject, with- 
„ 5 out 


* 


5 = = oy ” * 5 
2 — — 4 "Un tot 
** s w@p.ou oo. — OA OA — . 
* — —— 
* 


and Principles of the Times. 


Account“. To offer one Inſtance, out Ede rank 
innumerable that might be brought from 
every Period of Hiſtory ;—It is the ſole 
Force of Manners and a Principle, that 
prevents France from ſinking into the 
deepeſt and moſt abandoned Deſpotiſm. 
This Principle, and it's correſpondent 
Manners give the French many of the 
Bleflings of Liberty; while their mere 


political Conſtitution favours as much of 
Deſpotiſm as that of many of their Neigh- 
bours, who feel all the OY . 


preſſion. 


Fl . | 2 ; 
- is... W— i * - * a 

— TRE” 

Hence then appears the important Wl -” 


of inveſtigating the real and particular 


of the Manners and Principles of a Com. 


© Two F. our own Countrymen, Lord Bolingbroke 
and Mr. David Hume, (the firſt of them eſteemed 2 
capital Writer in Politics) have written whole Syſtems 
of Policy, without ſo much as mentioning, or ſeem · 
ing to 2 this * Circumſtance. 


monwealth, 


| 21 
out o much as taking this Truth into the . 


A. Eftimate of the Manners 


SECT. monwealth : Since, altho' it be a Circum- 


ſtance totally overlooked by many ſuper- 


| facial Pretenders to tho political Science, and 


looſely andblindly declaimed by upon others, 
yet is it the only Method by which we can 
rationally determine the Strength or Weak- 
nels, the Danger or Security of a State. 


Au here the penetrating MachiAvzl. 
ſeems to have erred in his Determinations 
on this Point. He fays, « As good Cuſ- 


 * tors cannot ſubſiſt without good Laws, 


5 to good Laws cannot be executed with- 
out good Cuſtoms *. The latter Part 
of the Sentence is a great Truth : The for- 
mer Part is a vulgar Error. So long as 
the Cauſes of corrupt Manners are abſent, 
bond Manners preſerve themſelves without 


® Diſc. I. i. c. xviil. 
The ſeveral. Paſſages quoted from MAchiavxr, 
are generally taken, with very few Alterations, from 
the Tranſlation publiſhed in 1680; The Author did 
not think it neceſſary to load the Page with the Paſ- 
ages in the Original Italian; as it is a Language, 
which but a few of his Readers may have ſtudled. 


« Laws, 


* 


and Principles of the Times, 23 
Un or with bad Laws. Good Laws s Er: 
are only then neceſfary, as the Means of . 


Prevention, when rp Manners or 
Cuſtoms take Place. 


| «To rail at the Times at large, can 
e ſerve: no good Purpoſe ; and generally 
_« ariſeth from a Want of Knowledge, or 

. « a Want of Honeſty *.“ No Labour is 
more uſeleſs, than that. of railing at the 
Times at large, becauſe, as a great Writer 
hath obſerved, © no certain Rule can be 
 «« preſcribed, unleſs we know the Degrees, 
« of Kinds of Corruption +”. No La- 
bour is fore eaſy, than to rail at large on 
the Corruptions of the Times, becauſe | 
there are Corruptions in al Times, Nos 
thing perhaps is more diſſicult, than to point 
out the peculiar Colour, apd leading Cha- 
racter, of any Times: Becauſe this requires 
not only a juſt and extended Diſcernment 


» Vol. I. p. 15. + Machiavel's Diſe. B. i, c. 18. 
Vol. II. Cc of 


24 An Eflimate of the Manners. 
$ECT. of Men and Things as they exiſt, but as 
they unite, act, or are acted on, as Cauſes 
| and Effects. It muſt likewiſe be the 
1 | Reſult of a ſevere Impartiality, which can 
: | ſtand aloof, ſuperior to all Connexions ; a 
Quality ſeldom found, and never approved, 
but by the Impartial. To the firſt of theſe 
Qualities, Dulneſs or Refinements are as 
dangerous Enemies, as Attachments or Re- 
fentments to the laſt. | 


« In ſome Reſpects, perhaps, there is 
« no Time nor Country delivered down to 
« us in Story, in which a. wiſe Man would 
« ſo much wiſh to have lived, as in our 
«* own.*.” It hath been aſked, in what 
1% - Reſpedts ? Let us do Juſtice to our Age 
j and Country in every Regard. A political 
Conſtitution, ſuperior to all that Hiſtory 
hath recorded, or preſent Times can boaſt : 
A religious Eſtabliſhment, which breathes | 
univerſal Charity and Toleration : A 


+ SceVol.I. p. 15. 


Separation 


and Principles of the Times. 


turally ſecures us from the Calamities 
of Invaſion; and the Temptations to 
Conqueſt “: A Climate; fertile in the ſub- 
ſtantial Comforts of Life : A Spirit of Li- 

berty, yet unconquered: A general Hu- 
manity and Sincerity beyond any Nation 
upon Earth: An Adminiſtration of Juſtice, 
that, hath even fileneed Envy. Theſe are 
Bleſſings which every Engliſhman feels, and 
ought to acknowledge: Search thro all 


oy MachiAvzr, ſpeaking on the Stability of a 


Commonwealth, reaſons in the following Manner. 
& J ſhould think, therefore, a Commonwealth that 
© would ſtand long, ſhould ſeat itſelf in fo ſtrong 


& and inexpugnable a Place, that it might not appre- 


s hend any ſudden Inſult ; nor make itſelf fo great 
& as. to become formidable to its Neighbours. For 
& the common Motives that excite People to 
© make War upon a Commonwealth, are two 
either to conquer it themſelves; or to ſecure theme 
&« ſelves againſt it: And by the aforeſaid Expedient, 
& both theſe Motives are prevented f.. This Rea- 
ſoning he applies to SPARTA and VENICE: I need 
not point out to the Reader, how much. more applica- 


ble it is to BRTTAIV. 
+ Diſc. Pol. 1. i. c. 6. 


1-H the 


26 
Separation from the Continent, that na- s Er. 
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SE CT. the moſt admired Periods of the metas? 


II, 


mired Countries, the moſt flouriſhing Ara's 
of Greece, Italy, or France; and tell me, 
if in any of theſe, ſuch an Union can be 
found? A Volume might be written in 
Proof and Diſplay of this Superiority. 


© NoTWITHSTANDING this, our Situa- 
te tion ſeems moſt dangerous: We are roll- 
« ing to the Brink of a Precipice that muſt 
ce deſtroy us *. Becauſe, in the Writer's 
Opinion, the Manners and Principles that 
are taking Root among us, will ſoon poiſon 
theſe generous Plants, and in the End 
deſtroy them. 


« Ax ſuch a JunQure, to hold up a true 

« Mirroir to the Public, and let the Na- 
« tion ſee themſelves, as the Authors of 
ce their own Misfortunes, cannot be a very 
« popular Defign +.” This is improperiy, 
becauſe 700 generally expreſſed : Tis the 

Vol. I. p. 15. F Ibdid. 

leading 


and Principles of the Times. 27 
leading Part of the Nation chiefly, if not s cT, 
only, that the Writer eſteems accountable II. 
for the Miſeries that threaten us : As ap- 
pears by the general Tenor of his Work. . 


„ Way then, (it hath been aſked) 
« ſhould a Man in private Life ſtand forth 

« to offend the Great?” Indeed, he 
means not to give Offence ; but if it will 
be talen, he cannot help it. 


Scutnes of Reformation, tis true, are 
generally regarded as chimerical: And an 
agreeable Writer, who knew the World, 
tells us, that . Quarrels with the Age, and 
« Pretences of reforming it, end com- 
© monly like the Pains of a Man in a 
« little Boat, who tugs at a Rope that 
« is faſt to a Ship. It looks as if he meant 
« to draw the Ship to him; but the Truth 
« is, he draws himſelf to the Ship, where 
« he gets in, and does like the reſt of the 
*% Crew*,” On this pretty Alluſion, 1 

* Sir William Temple, © 
C 3 have 
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. SECT. have only to remark, that had the State 
i 1. of the Fa# alluded to been more phrloſo- 
1 Pbical, the political Application had been 
more ju//, For as in reality the Man in 
the little Boat, while he is drawn towards 
'1 the Ship, draws the Ship towards lim in 
i a certain Degree; ſo the Cenſor of Man- 
q ners, though himſelf may be drawn to- 
wards the ruling Manners of the Times, 
yet if he cenſures juſtly, need not deſ- 
pair of drawing the vaſt political Ma- 

chine towards his philoſophic Barque, in 
Proportion to it's Werght, howeyer incon- 
ſiderable. In plain Terms; Though it 
were Folly to expect, that any Work of 
this Kind can effect a general Reformation 
(a Thing which the Author was never ſo 
ignorant as to dream of) yet it Wants not 
its real Uſe. It tends to preſerve the ho- 
neſt Impreſſions yet left among us; to 
* keep up the Combat againſt thoſe Vices, 
Follies, Corruptions, Profligacies, which, 
if not oppoſed, would ſoon” overwhelm 
us; 
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us: And if the Flame ſhould chance to s BC r. 
ſtrike upon a few great and generous II. 
Minds, may poſſibly conſpire to rouſe a 
Spirit of public Virtue in this degenerate 
Kingdom, where it is now weakened or 
extinct. 32 


Sec r. III. 
Farther Remarks on the ꝙyirit of Liberty. 


AmMoNG the remaining Virtues yet left ECT. 
us, the Spirit of Liberty was placed as the III. 
main Foundation. A Queſtion naturally 
riſeth here, to which the too general Ex- 
preſſion. of the firſt Volume affords no So- 
lution : « Is the Spirit of Liberty con- 
« fiſtent_ with an eſtabliſhed Efemmacy; 
« and Want of Principle? If not, then 
cc how can it be affirmed, that this Spirit of 
« Liberty can ſubſiſt among a People, 
« whoſe ruling Character is that of femi- 
« nate Manners, and Defect of Princi- 
cc ple! 2 F 
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Ir ſeems to me then, that the Spirit of 
r is indeed totally inconſiſtent with an 
eſtabliſhed Effeminacy and Want of Prin- 
ciple : Inaſmuch as theſe two Cauſes, above 
every other, tend to debaſe the Mind, and 
fit it for Subjection. With Regard, there- 
fore, to the latter Part of the Queſtion, 
the Truth is, that the Spirit of Liberty 
ſubſiſts yet among the middle, and ſome of 
the lower Ranks; but is much weakened, 
and in many Inſtances extinguiſhed, among 
the higher. The Reaſon, I apprehend, 
why this Virtue abounds more in middle, 
than in high Life, is, that the firſt is not yet 
effectually tainted by the ruling Manners 
and Principles of the Times. This Di- 
ſtinction accounts for a Fact, which at firſt 
View may ſeem a Contradiction; that the 
Spirit of Liberty and Effeminacy may ſub- 
fiſt together ; They do indeed ſubſiſt tage- 
ther in the ſame Nation, but not in the 
ſame Ranks. | 
S Bp «© Wurkz- 
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cc — the Spirit of Liberty hath s SECT. 
te been ingrafted by the Arts of Policy in III. 
* other Countries, it ſhoots up here, as 
« from its natural Climate, Stock, and 
© Soil “.“ It may not, perhaps, ſuffi- 
ciently gratify the Self- eſteem of a true 
Engliſhman, to be told, that the Root of 
this fair Plant is no other than a certain Im- 
patience of Controul, ariſing from a Spi- 
rit of Chagrin; which hath, for it's original 
Cauſe, the Soil, Food, Winds, and Cli- 
mate. This, indeed, hath long been my 
Opinion; and it gave me Pleaſure, to find it 
confirmed by that of Baron Mor ESqu] EU; 
who hath indirectly, at leaſt, affirmed it +. 
I will add a further Obſervation ; which 
is, that as this Spirit of Chagrin, and ſple- 
netic Turn of Mind, ſeems the original 
Cauſe of our Spirit of Liberty; fo the 
gay, chearful, and contented Turn of the 


# Vol. I. p. 19. + L'Eſprit des Loix, 1. xiv. c. 13. 
| French, 
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EC T. French, is certainly one ruling Cauſe of their 
II. Slavery. The Truth is, they are happy 


— 


under it; and therefore no Deſire of chang- 
ing their Con dition ever ariſeth in their 
Hearts: For it is Uneaſineſs alone, that 
prompts to change. Shiſt the Inhabitants of 
each Kingdom into the other's Place, and, 
in another Generation, the Poſterity of the 
Slaves would become Freemen ; and thoſe 
of the Freemen, $laves. 


| Wurcn of the two Nations are happier 
in their reſpeRtive States, no impartial Man 
will be bold to pronounce, as he cannot 
have 'Trial of the internal Feelings of other 
Men. But what a Writer of fine Senſe 
hath faid, may ſurely be applied here; 
who, ſpeaking of the Condition of the 
French, ſays, . do not call it miſerable 
« (the Term uſually given it) becauſe no 
« Condition i is ſo, but to him that eſteems 
« it ſo : And if a Paiſan of France 
ci thinks of no more than his coarſe Bread 


and his Onions, his Canvas Cloaths and 
3 e wooden 


* 
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ce wooden Shoes; labours contentedly on 
« Working-Days, and dances or plays 
% merrily on Holidays; he may, for ought 
* J know, live as well as a Boor of Hol- 
% land, who is either weary of his very 
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« Eaſe, or whoſe Cares of growing till | 


« richer and richer, waſte his Life in Toils 
« at Land, or Dangers at Sea; and per- 
4 haps fool him ſo far, as to make him en- 
1 Joy leſs of all Kind in his Riches, than 
Fe tether in his Poverty? | 


Bur though abſolute Rule be compa- 
tible with the Happineſs of the French 
I apprehend, that Liberty is the firſt ne- 


ceflary Ingredient in the Compoſition of 


Engliſh Happineſs. As our Temper, re. 
ſulting from- our Food and Climate, na- 
turally urgeth us to the Purſuit of Free- 
dom; fo, were we deprived of i it, our Sen- 
ſibility of Servitude muft be extreme. 


* Sir We lliam Temple, vol. I. p. 92. 


FAR- 
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src. FARTHER : The fine Writer juſt now 


cited, affirms that © the Engliſb do well to 
« be watchful of their Liberty; for if ever 
te they are inſlaved, they will be the com- 
e pleateſt Slaves upon Earth“. He hath 
not given the Reaſons on which he founds 
his Affirmation: Vet the Remark, tho 
it carries the Appearance of Refinement 
and Improbability, I believe is juſt. I 
would Reaſon thus upon it. The ſame 
ruling Cauſes which produce that Gayety 
and Contentment of Heart, which give 
Birth to Servitude in France, and make 
the People eaſy under it—the fame ruling 
Cauſes do naturally produce a gentle Uſe 
of Power in thoſe who rule. On the 
contrary, if that Engliſb Liberty ſhould be 
loſt, which is the Reſult of a local Spleen, 
and that local Spleen ſhould continue in 
it's Strength, who ſees not, that the Exer- 
ciſe of unlimited Power in ſuch a Cli- 
* L'Efprit des Loix. 

mate, 
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mate, muſt be barbarous, brutal, and s EO. 
abandoned ? (25 

The Deſtruction of Liberty (in Eng- 
« land) by external Violence, will proba- 
« bly be no more than gemporary®.” Be- 
cauſe that local Spleen which gives it Birth, 
will, in Caſe of an Overturn, be in per- 
petual Ferment, till it brings about it's 
Reſtoration. This Climate will for ever 
form the Complexion of it's Inhabitants. 
Degenerate Engliſbmen, though free, may 
be ſubdued by Foreigners, though Slaves: 
But the Climate will conquer in it's Turn; 
the Poſterity of thoſe Slaves will throw off 
the Yoke, and defy the ſervile Maxims of 
their Forefathers. | | 


« Rut it is remarkable, that in Propor- 
« tion as this Spirit hath grown weak in 
« Deeds, it hath gained Strength in 
& Words; and of late run out, into un- 


Vol. I. p. 20. 


ce bound- 


-- 11188——— 
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| 
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sr. * bounded Licence“. It hath grown 
IH. eat in Deeds, becauſe it hath grown weak 
among thoſe whoſe Province it is to act: 
It hath gained Strength in Words, becauſe 
it is ſtrong in thoſe who have only the Pri- 
to ſpeak. It hath of late run out 
into unbounded Licence, through certain 
unhappy Cauſes which might be, explain- 
ed: But the Writer chuſeth rather to be ſi- 
lent, than either to ſay ſuch Things as might 
ſeem to aggravate the Evil, or ſuch as 
would be inconſiſtent with that inviolable 
Regard which he will ever maintain fof 

T ruth. 


SECT: oy 
Remarks o on the Spirit of Humanity. 


+ ct, © The Lenity of our Laws, the many 
Iv. © noble Foundations, &c: All theſe are 
— « ſuch indiſputable Proofs of a National 
Humanity, as it were the higheſt In- 

„ Vol. I. p. 18. 

„ ec ju ſlice 


aud Principles of the Times, 


« juſtice not to acknowledge and ap- SE T, 
« plaud*,” This Remark is not to be V- 
limited to the middle Ranks, like that up- 


on the Spirit of Liberty. For, to do Juſ- 
tice to the higher Ranks of this Kingdom, 
it may be maintained, that, in Point of Hu- 
a4 they have not their Equals * 


Ir may ſeem 1 or perhaps 
incredible, that ſuch a Spirit of Humanity 
| ſhould. remain in thoſe Ranks among 
whom the Spirit of Liberty is weakened 
or extindt. Yet the Fact is indiſputable. 
I could point out a certain FranſaQtion, 
which paſſed laſt Year in two great Aſſem- 
blies, in Regard to a Marriage Settlement, 
which, if examined to the Bottom, would 
be an inconteſtable Proof of what is here 
advanced: In which, for the fake of mak- 
ing two Individuals happy, a Step was 
taken, at which our more rigorous Fore- 


* Vol. I, P · 21, 22. 7 ; 
fathers 
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SE CT. fathers would have ſtarted, as ſubverſive 


IV. 


ſuch a Complexion. 


of all Law, Policy, and Freedom. But I 
abe N 

Howrvrk, thus much in general may 
be affirmed without Offence, that Hu- 
manity neither improved nor controuled, is 


always defefiive and partial; and may be 


very dangerous in its Effects. When once 
the leading Meaſures of a Kingdom are 
drawn from a Regard to Individuals, ra- 
ther than the Public State, it is certain, 
that © the Pillars of that State are ſhaken,” 


Ur us now conſider, whence this 
Spirit of Humanity may ariſe, and how it 
comes to be continued among a People of 
One Cauſe ſeems to 
be the Excellence of our Religion; which 
although thrown off and deſpiſed by the 
faſhionable World in their Maturity of 
Age; yet having tinctured the Infant 
Mind, leaves it's ſalutary Effects behind it, 


in ſpite of every acquired ill Habit. That 
* | * the 


* 


aud Principles of * the Times. 
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the Mode of Chriſtianity eſtabliſhed in this „rer. 
Kingdom is at leaſt inferior to none, ſeems IV. 


evident from this one Circumſtance, 
« every other religions ſect eſteems and 
« loves it next to — 


Tus Leuiy of out Lows another. 
Preſervative of the National Humanity. 


Indeed they are drawn in great Part, from 


the ſame pure Fountain of Truth with our 


Religion; and therefore may well be ex- 


pected, in great Part, to produce the ſame | 


Bur that Juſtice may be done i in every 
View, it muſt not be diſguiſed, that ano- 


ther Cauſe, hinted but not explained in the 


firſt Volume, hath its Share in this amiable 


Production. cc Humanity to Diſtreſs, we 


« have, already marked as another Cha- 
« racter of che Times: But whether our 
« very Effeminacy be not one of its 
* Sources, might probably be a Queſtion 


more curious in its Progreſs, 2 
Vol. II. D 


| 
= 


— — 


e 


"Is ian 


—— - 
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SECT, © able in its Solution *.“ Thus, and na- 


IV. 
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turally, the Matter may be explained. 


_ Effeminacy begets Cowardice, and # Dread 


of enduring and ſuffering of every. Kind. 
Minds thus conſtituted are eaſily moved by 
the apparent Sufferings of others: Hence, 


where oppbſite Paſhons prevail not, - Pity 
is generally ſtrong in Nomen: And hence 


Pity, or Humanity, is the natural Growth 
of an effeminate Nation : That is, of a 
Nation which Teſembles Women. = * 
Tuts farther Diſtinction is to be made : 
That ſo far as Humanity ariſeth from Cou- 
rage tempered by pure Religion, it will 


be regular, extenſive, and conſiſtent: 80 


far as it ariſeth from Effeminacy, it will 
be partial, irrational, and confined: Which 
of theſe two is the leading Character of 
the Humanity of our Times and Nation, 
I leave others to determine. By compar- 
ing it with the Humanity of che nit Cen · 


5 vel L. f. 16. 1 306 
_ tur» 


and Principles of the Times. 


tury, when there was more of Principle, une. 
and leſs of Effeminacy, its Character will 


be more evident. 


ce Tuxer are concurrent Proofs, that 
« the Spirit of Humanity 1s natural to our 
e Nation 8.“ This was inconfiderately 
affirmed. The Spirit of Liberty is, but 
but that of Humanity #s nor natural to our 
Nation. The Proof lies in the Hiſtory of 
the Country; which tells us, that in an- 
cient Times, before Chriſtianity came a- 
mong us, tho the Spirit of Liberty was 
ſtrong, yet the ruling Character of the Na- 
tion was that of barbarous and inluman- 
This may ſerve as an additional Proof, that 
our preſent Humanity ariſeth from * 
_— aſſigned above. * 


b SEC. v. 7 , 
4 on the a fs: 
| Irarraxs. LOT nets 


Ler me here, for once, make 10 Es- . 
curſion into my more general Plan, m*at © 


Vol. I. p. Al. 
D 2 may 
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SECT. may bring home an Obſervation: which 


V. 


hath a diſtant, though not an intimate 
*— Connexion with the Subject of the * 
Section. 


Tur ITALtans are an effeminate Peo- 
ple; yet in the general Opinion, void of 
Humanity: They are given to Cruelty, 
Treachery, Aſſaſſination. The Queſtion 
is, then, from what Cauſes this 9 
Appearance may —_—_— 


"OP commonly affirmed and ſuppoſed 


to be natural to the Country. But they 


who talk thus, I think, mean no more (ſo 
far as they mean any thing) than this, 
that there is ſome Cauſe unknown, which 
produceth this Crime in Ku rather 


than elſewhere. - 


Macutiaver, who knew Mankind, aſ- 
cribes this Degeneracy in the People; to 
the Wickedneſs and ill Example of their 
Rulers, © If the People of our Times 


. mw * are infamous for Thefts and Robberies, 


„„ 
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and plundering, and ſuch Kind of Enor- SE I 
« mities, it proceeds from the Exorbitance 
« and Rapacity of their Governors. Ro- 
& MANIA (before ALEXANDER the fixthex-, 
« terminated thoſe Lords who had the 
« Command in thoſe Parts) was a a 
« Place of all Kind of Diſſoluteneſs _ 
« and Iniquity : Every Day, and every 
« trivial Occaſion producing notorious 
« Murders and Rapines : Which was not 
«ſo much from any Depravity in the Na- 
« ture of the People, as ſome Perſons 
te would have it, as from the Corruption 
of their Princes: For being poor of 
« themſelves, and yet ambitious: to live in 
« Splendor and Magnificence, they were 
« forced upon ill Courſes; and in- 
«* deed refuſed none that could ſupply 
« them“, This, in ſome Meaſure, ac- 
counts for the Inhumanity of the People: 
But we are ſtill at a Loſs, as much as ever, 


— ¶ü—ͤ—— 


„ Mach. Diſc. Pol. I. iii. c. 29. 
PETE D 3 how 
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sr. how ſuch an exterminating Principle camo 
v. firſt among the Great. Bs 


Wnar follows, then, ſeems the na- 
tural Solution of the Queſtion. When 
ITALY became divided into a vaſt Number 
of petty States, the Contentions and Fac- 
tions in theſe States were endleſs. The 
Parties were often too ſmall to levy Armies* 
Hence Conſpiracies, Inſurrections, Aſſaſ- 
ſinations by Sword or Poiſon, were the 
common, becauſe the readieſt Way of 
proſecuting the political Deſigns either of 
the Oppreſſors or the Oppreſſed v. By 
this Means, the dreadful Practice of Aſſaſ- 
ſination, by being applied politically, loſt a 
great Part of its Horror in the Minds of 
the Parties who practiſed it: Thus it 
naturally crept into private Uſe ; and hath 
been of Courſe tranſmitted from one Ge- 

neration to another. 


Hencs appears the great Importance of 
curbing the Violence and Horrors of pub- + 
* bee Machiave”s Hiſtorical Tracts, paſſim. 


lic 
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lie Contention, by what are called ches ECT. 
Laws of War and of Nations. Since the v. 
oppoſite Conduct is not only attended with 
immediate Cruelties, but, what is wore, is 
in Danger of ſtriking its Colours into pri- 
vate Life, and giving even to ſucceeding 
Times the Complexion of Inhumanity. 


We muſt not leave this Subject, 1 
out adding a Remark on MachIAvxL him- 
ſelf; who undoubtedly writ under the In- 
fluence of this Habit of thinking ſo pe- 
culiar to Tay. For de ſee, in the Paſſage 
now cited, that altho' he ſpeaks with Re- 
ſentment againſt the private Murders ſo 
common in his Days, yet he mentions 

thoſe political Aſſaſſmations with a kind of 
Approbation, for which ALEXANDER the 
ſixth and his Son VALENTINE, are ſo juſtly 
infamous thro! all Europe. He expreſsly 
treats of this Method of acquiring Go- 
vernment ;. and with all the Sang froid of 
a Man talking on a juſt and legitimate 
D 4 Sabject 
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$ECT. Subje&t *. Hence, Concluſions have been 


V. 


drawn much in his Disfavour, as a Man 
abandoned to all Wickedneſs,; ; while others 


have adopted the contrary Opinion, and 
affirmed, that he pointed out theſe Ways 
of iniquitous Policy and Aſſaſſination, that 
he might teach Mankind more effectually 
to prevent them. Now in Truth, theſe 
two Opinions are equally groundleſs; for 
on the one Hand, his Writings abound 
with inconteſtable Proofs, that he was a 
Wellwiſher to his Country and Mankind: 

On the oth: r it muſt be allowed, that he 
hath rather ſhewn the Methods of treache- 
rous Policy, than th- Ways of preventing 
them. The Truth is, thoſe iniquitous 
Praclices, which ſhock our Humanity, 
were familiarized to his Imagination by the 
common Uſage of his Country : Hence 
he treated them, as he did other political 
Maxims of better Stamp, and only talked 


See his Prince, c. vili. 
= the 


and Principles of the Times, 
the Language, of his Times and Nation. 
Nay it appears from a particular Paſlage in 
his Works, that he vindicated this Practice 
of Aſſaſſination, as being in ſome Caſes a 
Principle of the trueſt Humanity. C- 
SAR BORGIA was counted cruel, yet that 
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V. 


sf 


« Cruelty reduced RoMacNna, united it, 


« ſettled it in Peace, and rendered it 


« faithful; ſo that if well conſidered, he 


« will appear much more merciful than 
« the FLORENTINEsS, who, rather than 
« be thought cruel, ſuffered PrsTo1a to 
te be deſtroyed *.” Theſe no doubt, are 


horrid Maxims, and as could never 


have ariſen in the Mind of ſuch a Man as 


Macniaver, but from the Cauſe af 


ſigned above. They are the more to be 
lamented, as they have thrown a Cloud 
over the Fame of one, who in my Opinion 
is the greateſt political Reaſoner upon Facts, 
that hath appeared in any Age or Coun- 
* * Prince, c. xvii. 

SECT» 


I 
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Sec. VI. 15 x 
Aint an the Ruling Manners of the 


- Times. 


'Tnovon the Writer made his beſt Ef. 
forts, in his firſt Eſſay, towards a true 
OO Likeneſs « of the Genius of the Times; and 
tho' he believes he caught the ruling Fea- 


| tures ; yet the World ſhould not ro- 


gard that as a complete Portrait, which, in 
the Painter's Language, ought only to be 
ſtyled the Dead Colour. The Public there- 
fore is requeſted to give him a ſecond Sitting; 
that he may add thoſe particular, characte- 
riſtic, and finiſhing Touches of Light and 
Shade, which eſcaped his Eye; and at the 
fame Time {ſmooth off ſome of thoſe Aﬀpe- 


rities, which might poſſibly remain upon 


the Canvas, from the Rudeneſs of his firft 
Pencil. 
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*Ts again deſired, it may not be forgot, s E Cr. 
« That this Eſtimate confines itſelf to ſuch VI. 
« Conſequences only, as affect the Dura- 


« tion of the public State: So that the 
e leading Queſtion is, How far the preſent 
« ruling Manners. and Principles of this 
“Nation may tend to its Continuance or 


« Deſtruction ®,” This is the more ne- 
ceſſary to be repeated, becauſe eight Rea- 


ders out of ten, it is believed, forget it, 
before they had turned the next Leaf. 


« Ty Conſequence of this Reſtriction, 


s the Manners and Principles of the com- 


« mon People will ſcarce find a Place in 


« the Account . If the Manners and. 


Principles of a common People are def- 
perately corrupt, they may haſten the Dif- 
ſolution of a State. But although: they 
be good, they cannot preſerve it, if thoſe 
of the leading ranks be depraved. | 


* Vol. I. p. 24. + bid. 
l « How 
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"OR How far we may be from the laſt 


vi. © Period of Degeneracy, it were Preſump- 
——c tion to affirm: At preſent, it is certain, 


« ye are notarrived at it. Whenever this 
« fatal Time approaches, it will come 
« diſtinguiſhed by its praper and peculiar 
« Characters *. This, and the follow- 
ing Part of the Paragraph, will beſt be 
commented on by a Quotation from Ma- 
CHIAVEL, deſcribing the profligate Period 
of declining Rome : © Commotions, Diſ- 
« cord, Sedition, Aſſaſſinations, in Peace; 
« cruelty in War; Princes murthered; 
& Taly afflicted; its Cities deſtroy'd ; Rome 


ee burnt; the Capital by it's own Inhabi- 


« tants demoliſhed ; the ancient Temples 
« deſolate; religious Ceremonies prophan- 
« ed; the City full of Adulteries; the 
« Sea covered with Exiles, the Rocks with 
« Blood; infinite Cruekies committed 
0 daily in the City; Nobility, Riches, Ho- 
ͤ— ab” - 


« nour 
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« nour, and ęſpecially VIx ux, grown to $ECT« 
ec be capital Offences: Informers and vi. 


« Calumniators rewarded; Servants inſti- 
« gated againſt their Maſters; Children 
s againſt: their Parents; and thoſe few 
« who were ſo unhappy as to have no 

« oe n by their Friends“. ; 


Trar hs true Chitin of the Man- 
ners of our Age and Country is that of 


tc 4 vain luxurious, and ſelfiſh Effemi- 
« nacy,” the Writer affirms will appear 


from à fimple Enumeration of acknow- 
jedged Facts, © many of them indeed, 
« in Appearance, too rite to merit No- 
« tice, and too trifling for Rebuke; were 
te they not, in their Tendency, as fatal to 


« the Stability of a Nation, as Maxims 


ie and Manners more apparently flagi- 
te tious +.” On this, he underſtands, | a 
Sort of Objection hath been raiſed, that a 


Work founded on Facts ſo trite and trifling, 


* Diſc. Pol. I. i. c. 10. + p. 29. 
A m 


— 
— 
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5EC r. muſt be as trite and trifling as the Fatts it 
vi. is built on. 


4 


Now with Regard to his own Work, 
he is willing to allow the Objection to hold 
good, as far as any particular Reader 
chuſeth to think it ought. But with Re- 
gard to the Truth of the general Objecti- 
on, he apprehends it . 
for the following Reaſons, 


1. Becavss all Reaſonings on every 
Subject, ought to be founded on evident 
Facts; and the more evident the Facts 
are, the more certain and conclufive the 
Reaſoning will be. Now an evident Fact 
is, in this Regard, the fame as a #rite one, 
before it can properly be apply'd in the 
Way of Argument: That is, it - muſt 
offer itſelf clearly and inconteſtably to the 
Obſervation of the Writer and the Rea- 
der; whether it be drawn from ancient 
— modern Practice. 


2A 


* 


5 
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2. A SELECTION of leading Fats once s ECT, 
made, may appear more obvious in itſelf VI. 


— 


than it really is. When you ſee Flowers 


or Shells well diſpoſed in a Variety of Fc 


tons, the Work may ſeem cafy and obs 


vious ; and the more natural and pleaſing 


the Diſpoſition is, the more obvious it 


may ſeem: Yet may it have required a 


more delicate and inventive Fancy than is 
ſuſpected, to have made this proper 8e- 
lection, from that confuſed Maſs of Forms 
and Colours which Nature affers to the 
Eye. To ſpeak without a Figure; there 
are in modern Manners many Appearances 
wholly contradictory and diſſimilar: The. 
Age hath been branded in general Terms, 
as ignarant and prefligate; it hath been. 
applauded, as knowing and virtuous. Praiſe. 
and Cenſure have, been promiſcuouſly and 
blindly thrown out: But it is another, 
Thing, to mark the peculiar and predo- 
minant Virtues . Vices, and give to 


each, 
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SECT, each, that Weight and Influence whicls 
it hath in Nature. On theſe Diſtinctions, 


indeed, the very Eſſence of ſuch a Work 
muſt depend: A Failure in theſe neceſ- 
ſary Diſtinctions would be a Defect in the 
firſt Conception; and, like a falſe Outline 
in a Deſign, draw after it a Multitude of 
Errors: For, as a delicate Writer hath 
obſerved, © PAllure principale entraine 
t avec elle tous "_ , particu- 


2 lers, 


3 3. Tu more trite and 'rifling the Facts 
may ſeem, the more their Conſequences 
are likely to eſcape Notice: For Attention 
is naturally fixed” only on things of mani- 
feſt Importance: Nowy if indeed, not- 
withſtanding this, © they be in their Ten- 
« denicy as fatal to the Stability of a Na- 

tion, as Maxims and Manners more dp 


« parently ſtagitious; then, it may 10 | 


not only a Taſk of ſome Irnportance, bu 


|  ® Grandeur des Romains, c. 18. 
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of ſome Delicacy too, to trace chem to sr r. 
theit Conſequences and Sources, to point VI... 
out their mutual Influence as Cauſe. and 
Effect; and, in the very Plainneſs and Sim- 
pry of Reaſoning, © ſearch out (as a 
good old-faſhioned Writer ſomewhere 
« hath it) the Verities leſs expoſed to 
« View, and make them fo familiar, hat 
« they who perceived them not before, =. 
« may come as it were to touch them. N 


SECT. VII. 0 


On the preſent ruling Matives i Marriage, 
and their Effects on Manners and Prin- 


| ciples 


Tux Writer obſcived, - *« that as the s ECT. — 
« firſt Habits of Infancy and Vouth com- VII. IS 
« monly determine the Character of the 
«* Man, we might trace the Effeminacy | 
« of modern Manners, even to the un- 

00 wholeſome Warmth of a Nurſery s.. 
. 
Vor. | E This 
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SECT. This, though ſeemingly a good Aim, was 
VI. falling ſhort of the Mark: Modern Man- 
ners, and Principles too, are not a little 
{way'd by the preſent ſordid and prevailing 
Motives to Marriage. 


Where Virtue, Senſe, Beauty, Birth, 
an Union of amiable Qualities, are the 
Motives that determine to Marriage ; there, 
domeſtic Love and Happineſs are the na- 
tural Concomitants. Hence a tender and 
generous Concern for the real Welfare, 
the Manners and Principles of the Off- 
ſpring, naturally riſeth and prevails in the 
Parents. Thoſe Qualities which they ſee 
and love in each other, they naturally en- 
deavour to tranſplant into their Poſterity. 


Now modern Matrimony, in high 
Life, (and the ſame wretched Spirit is 
creeping into the middle Ranks) is the 
Reverſe of all this. Neither Virtue, Senſe, 

Beauty, 
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Beauty, Birth, or the faireſt Union of sr. 
amiable Qualities, generally determine the VII 
Choice of either Sex. Inſtead of theſe, 
the moſt ſordid Views of Wealth; or power- 
full Alliance; a total Diſregard to the 
Perſon choſen; a total Diſregard to the 
domeſtic Comforts of Life; the moſt de- 

ſpicable Motives of Avarice, external Shew, 
Diſſipation, or Profligacy ; theſe do now 
moſt commonly prevail. Hence naturally 
ariſe Indifference or Averſion between the 5 
Parties. 5 


In Conſequence of this Spirit, and 
other Practices which follow it, Separa- 
tions and Divorces are now more fre- 
quent than ever. In the Year ſeventeen 
hundred and fifty-ſeven, when theſe Tracts 
were written, there were at one Time 
ſeventeen Divorces depending in one Court 
of Judicature in this Kingdom: A Cir- 
cumſtance of Infamy, unparallel'd i in Eug- 


liſh Story. 
E2 Tuxsz 
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SECT. 


VII. 
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Tuns fatal Circumſtances coyſpire to 
blaſt our riſing Spring. In Families thus 
diſpoſed, what can we expect, but that 
the Education of the Children muſt be 
neglecled, or, what is worſe, perverted? 


Bꝛxslpxs, where neither Mind nor Per- 
ſon are the Objects of mutual Choice, but 
the vile Conſideration of Wealth the lead- 
ing Motive; there, diſtempered Bodies, 
and diſtempered Minds (being frequently 
the Inheritors of Wealth) muſt of courſe 
be received, and tranſmitted to Poſterity. 


Axorurx neceſſary Conſequence of 
this low and ſelfiſh Principle of Marriage, 
is the heeping of Women, and · the In- 
creale of illegitimate Children. For where 
the fordid Views of Avarice determine to 
Marriage, when thoſe Views cannot be 
gratified, a cheaper Way of Gratification 
than that of Martiage will take Place. 
I | Now, | 


| 
* 
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Now, who ſees not, that this growing 
Practice is a dreadful Drawback upon 


Manners and Principles? I mean not to 


affirm, that illegitimate Children are ne- 
ver. virtuouſly brought up: But he muſt 
be bold indeed, who dares aſſert, that the 
Practice of keeping Women leads not, in 
general, to a difſolute eden ert 
Offspring. ee 

Hers then we ſee how fatally this ſor- 
did Motive to Marriage affects the r:/ing 
Generation, and therefore the Duration of 
the State. hen and whence this low Prin- 
ciple had its Riſe, is a Conſideration which 
properly belongs to the third Part of this 
Work : But, after what hath been ad- 
vanced, .the original Cauſe ſo naturally 
offers itſelf to the Mind, that I need hard- 
ly affirm it to have been, © the exorbitant 
* Increaſe of Trade and Wealth.” In 
Scotland, France, Germany, where the Ex- 
ceſs of Tradg and Wealth hath not yet 

3 cor- 

4 
+” . 


— : 
1 
* * 


_ — —— — ꝙ tQ!õ ᷣ —— — —— 


| 
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SECT. corrupted Manners, and honeſt Poverty is 

VII. not yet diſgraceful, the ſordid Views of 

Gain ſeldom determine the Choice of 

either Sex to Marriage. 'This might ſtand 

as a ſufficient Proof of the Cauſe here 

aſſigned: But it will appear ſtill more 

evident, if we can fix the Time of this 

Principle rifing among us, and ſhew it to 

be cotemporary with the exorbitant In- 

creaſe of Trade and Wealth. And this 

it happens, we are able to do, upon the 

Authority of a good Writer, who at the 

fame Time that he affirms the Fa#, ſeems 

to have had no Suſpicion of the Cauſe. 

« Our Marriages are made, juſt like other 
e common Bargains and Sales, by the 

mere Conſideration of. Intereſt or Gain, 

„ without any of Love or Eſteem, of 

« Birth or of Beauty itſelf, which ought 

« to be the true Ingredients of all happy 

“ Compoſitions in this Kind, and of all 

*« generous Productions. Yet this Cuſtom 

* is of no ancient Date in And; and I 
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« think I remember, within % than fifty sE CT. 
« Years, the firſt noble Families that VII. 
« married into the City for downright 
« Money, and thereby introduced by De- 
« orees this public Grievance, which has 
ce ſince ruined ſo many Eſtates by the Ne- 
« ceſſity of giving great Portions to 
« Daughters; impaired . many Families 
« by the weak or mean Productions of 
« Marriages, made without any of that 
« Warmth and Spirit that is given them 
« by Force of Inclination and perſonal 
« Choice; and extinguiſhed many great 
« ones by the Averſion of the Perſons 
* who ſhould have continued them *. | 


Hee, we ſee, the Date of the Fact 
is ſettled by clear Evidence: The Riſe of 
this Principle, then, was coincident with 
the Time when our Trade and Wealth 
grew exorbitant ; and may juſtly be ranked 
among. their earlieſt apparent Effects. L 

* Sir Millan 
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VIII, 
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8 E r. VIII. 


Of another Source ye — 
Daun. 


- Tas Subſtance of the following juſt and 
ſenſible Remark was ſent to the Author 
from an unknown Hand. | 


THERE is a Miſtake in the Diſpoſal of 
Youth, which generally prevails, and is 
of pernicious Conſequence to the Public. 
Their Genius is conſulted 700 little, or 


their Inclination 79 much, in the Choice 


of a Profeffion. Their Genius is conſulted 
too little, when it is determined perhaps 


from their Birth, what ſhall be their Pro- 


feſſion, without any Regard had to their fu- | 


ture Talents or Diſpoſition. Their In- 
clination is conſulted too much, when they 
are allowed to make a Choice for them- 
ſelves, while their unformed Opinions are 


ſwayed > the firft glaring Object that 


8 catches 
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catches their Imagination. If the Boy s xf. 
is in the Neighbourhood of ſome Clergy- . VIII. 
nan, who lives with Hoſpitality — 
Reputation, the Mini try appears to him 
moſt defirable. If he hath bad fre- 
quent Opportunities of ſeeing the Finery, 
Power, and Parade of Officers in their 
Yarters, nothing perhaps appears more 
charming than the military Life, If an 
eminent Lawyer lives within his Obſerva- 
tion, the Law will ſeem the ready Road to 
Wealth and Honour. The fond Parent 
looks on theſe as happy Omens of Succeſs : 
Hence the Child is indulged in an inconſi- 
derate Choice, without any Warning given 
of the Duties and Difficulties that attend 
every Profeſſion. When, therefore; he is 
poſſeſſed of his haſty Wiſh, and finds him- _ 
ſelf among Thorns, where he expected - ra 
Roſes, he grows at once diſſatisfied, negli- by 
gent, and 20 ht. Thus are Numbers miſ- 
placed in the World; and, by this wrong 
Poſition, are rendered obſcure or hurtful, 

| | when 
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SECT. 


VIII. 
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when they might have ſhone and been 
beneficial to the Public, if fixed in their - 


proper Sphere. Many a daſtardly Officer 


might have exerted himſelf with Spirit at 
the Bar: Many a baſhful Lawyer might 
have appeared with Credit in the Pulpit : 
Many a bold-ſwaggering Churchman might 
have been a brave Admiral or General: 


And many an induſtrious - Alderman is 


SECT. 
IX, 


buried in a Country Curacy. 
| Se cr. IX. 
Farther Remarks on the Univerſities. , * 


Is it not ſomewhat ſtrange, that the 
higher a young Man's Rank is in our Unt- 


"— verfities, and the more important thoſe 


Stations are, to which, by that higher 
Rank, he is ordained; the more he is at 
Liberty to take his full Range in the fer- 


tile Fields of Jaleneſi and Inchnation? Yet 


this hath long been the State of our Uni- 
verſities; and hath had its Riſe, partly from 
I | the 


* 
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the miſtaken Fondneſs and Vanity of Pa- SEO r. 

rents in high Life, who muſt needs have IX. 

their Sons diſtinguiſhed by the Article of 

Expence, even in a College; and partly from 

the Temptations of Gain and Credit in the 

Governors and Tytors of the ſeveral Col- 

leges, -who thus make their Court to idle 

Sons and weak Mothers, in Proportion as 

they ſuffer their wealthy Pupils to live, and 

return, laden with Inorance and Vice. 
Howeyer, it were not Juſtice (to ſome 

Colleges, at leaſt, in one of our Univerſities) 

not to aſſure the Public, that this fatal 

Practice is wearing off; and a rational Sub- 

Jection to College Rules expected and re- 

quired from thoſe of the higheſt Rank 

and Station. * 


Taz Writer is informed, that much Ex- 1 
ception hath been made to what he a- | 
firmed concerning the Univerſity Profeſ- i 
ſorſhips, and the Poſſibility of their being | 
rendered uſeful to the Public. What fol- | | 

1: If lows, 
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.SE CT. lows, is a Summary of his Sentiments on 
m. that Subject, 


| II was never meant to be affirmed, that 
the public Lectures of Profeſſors ſhould be 
the only Means of Inſtruction in the aca- 
demic Education. This Practice is well 
| known to be very inſufficient, in all foreign 
Univerſities where it takes Place. On the 
other Hand, neither can the private Lectures 
of College Tutors be of {i ufficient Power, for 
the W aſſigned in the firſt Volume. * 
A Union of thele, therefore, ſeems to be the 
true and. effectual Syſtem. College Tutors 
ſhould inſtru# their Pupils ; 3 , but College 
Tutors themſelves ought to be overſeen, and - 
perhaps inffruffed, by the Profe Mer in their 
ſeveral Departments; who ought to be 
Men of ſingular Capacity and Eminence, 
appointed for this great Purpoſe. The 
Univerſities, in this important Circum- 
ſtance, would do well to conſider the 
State of the great Schools. What a Maim 
mol. 35: $6. 3Þ 


* 


— 


= 


| would 


„„ 
27 4 
" * 
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would thoſe of Erox and WESTMINSTER sor. 


receive, ſhould the Head Maſters deſert the IX. 


— 


Duties of their Station, and leave their 
Boys to the blind Direction of every pert 
Aſſiſtant ? The Head of Colleges, indeed, 


might ſtand here in the Place of the Pra- 


firs, or at leaſt aid them in this important 


Taſk : And it were much to be wiſhed; that, 
inſtead of a perpetual Attention to Cards, 
Tea, ſumptuous Entertainments, and Par-: 


ties of Pleaſure, theſe Gentlemen would 


now and then recolle&t what was the 


erigina Purpoſe of College Government. 


Nornixd of perſonal Invediive i is 1 


intended. The Evil is ſo general, that it 
manifeſtly lies in the Manners of the 


Times, not in thoſe of Individuals. But 
this Circumſtance makes the Evil ſo much 
the heavier, and therefore the rather to he 


noted, as it tends to prevent all Remedy. 


Ou 


— 
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SECT, ONE Remark more ſhall cloſe my Stric- 
IX. tures on this Subject. TRY 


To think juſtly, to arite well, to ſpeak 
agreeably, are the three great Ends of 
academic Inſtruction. The Univerſities 
will excuſe me, if I obſerve, that Soth are, 
in one reſpect or other, defective in theſe 

three capital Points of Education, While 
in CAMBRIDGE the general Application is 
turned altogether on ſpeculative Know- 
ledge, with little Regard to polite Letters, 
Taſte, or Style: in OxrorD, the whole At- 
tention is directed towards claſſical Cor- 
refineſs, without any ſound Foundation 
laid in ſevere Reaſoning and Philoſophy : In 
CAamBRIDGE and in OxroRD, the Art of 
ſpeaking agreeably is ſo far from being 
taught, that it is hardly talked or thought 
of. Theſe Defects naturally produce dry 
unaffecting Compoſitions in the one; ſu- 


perficial Taſte and puerile Elegance in the 
8 | dhe: 


/ 


* 
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other ; * or affected ſpeech i in SECT. 


both. 

. SECT. X. 

An additional Remark on modern Travel- 
ling. 


To what was obſerved on this Subject, s © T. 
in the firſt Volume, this farther n * 


muſt be added. 


Turns is not, perhaps, a more im- 
portant political Principle than this, * That 
the ruling Habits of young Men, both 
e in Thought and Action, ſhould be 
« thrown as much as poſſible into one 
« Channel in every Kingdom, and form- 
« ed ſuitable to the Laws, the Cuſtoms, 
te the Climate, the Genius, of their own 
% Country.” I have much to fay upon 
this Subject, on a future Occaſion : At 
preſent I ſhall only obſerve, that the per- 
nicious Practice of early Travelling, fo - 
much in. Vogue at preſent, ſtands in 

direct 


70 | 
>buy dire& Oppoſition to this ſalutary Prin- 


early Travel. 


—-* _ ciple. The Genius of our Country, a- 


bove all others, is particularly diſtinguiſhed 


from that of its Neighbour Nations. - To 
this therefore the Taſte and Habits of our 
riſing Youth ought to be ſeverely and un- 
alterably formed, 'before they be permit- 
ted to wander abroad in ignorant Wonder 
and Curioſity, in thoſe Cauntries where 
they imbibe Maxims, political, moral, and 
religious, eſſentially oppoſite to thoſe which 
are the main Foundations of the Stability 
of our public State. Thus fraught with 
miſchievous, inſtead of wholeſome Preju u- 
dices, our young Men of Yyality return, at 
onee the Contemners and the Contempt of 
_— own wifer Countrymen. 


Cramer, the Legillature coukd not 
take a more effectual Step towards reſtor- 
ing Manners and Principles, than by ſup- 
prefling. this moſt FR Trab of 


* 


a 5 
2. 40 SECT. 


ind Principles of the Times, 


Spe T. XI, 
Farther Obſorvations on the Manners of the 


Times. 


Tur Writer, ſpeaking of the Ridicule s E Cr. 
of modern Dreſs, obſerved, that * yet in Xl. 
this, muſt every Man of every Rank 


„and Age employ his Mornings, who 
t pretends to keep good Company®*,” The 
vulgar Reader, after this Obſervation made, 
may probably be at a Loſs to know what 
is meant by Gd Conipany,” Obſerve, 
how we have imported the Idea from 
France: * Les Gens qu'on dit Etre de 
e bonne Compagnie, ne ſont ſouvent que 
ceux, dont le vice eſt plus rafine . 


„ Txvs we ſee Gaming eſtabliſhed on 
the two great Pillars of Self-Intereſt and 
« Pleaſure: and on theſe Foundations 
« ſeems to reſt the Midnight Riot and 

* Vol. I. p., 35. f Lettres'Perſanes. 
| Vor. II. F « Difft« 
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| SECT, * Diſſipation of modern Aſſemblies *.” 
| | XI. This falſe Taſte of. Intereft and Pleaſure 

hath produced a great Evil, which is now 
becoming general. Every Man of For- 
tune hath now a ſplendid Houſe in Town, 
where his Forefathers were contented with 
a temporary Lodging. Here he paſſeth, 
at leaſt, half the Year : By which means, 
the ancient and generous Hoſþ:tality of the 
Country is neglected, and derided; and a 
Kind of poliſhed Selfifhneſs takes Place. 
The honeſt Peaſant is racked.to the Iaſt 
Exceſs; and not only fo, but the Villages: 
are immediately drained of their natural 
Wealth, which is tranſported to the grand 
Scene of Diſſipation . and with Difficulty, 
finds its Way back again, eſpecially td the 
remoter Provinces. | 


Ir +may be objected, perhaps, that the 
old Hoſpitality was not leſs expen/yve than 
modern Tawn-Ertertainments, But ſup- 

Vol. I. p. 40. 


oY: | poſing 


and Principles of the Times. 
poſing this true, there zvere two Confe- 
quences good and falytary. Firſt, the 
Money was moſtly expended for the uſe- . 
ful Produce of our own Country : Where= 
as the modern Entertainments generally 
conſiſt of fuch exorze Articles, as no Eng- 
hiſhman of middle Rank ever heard of. Se- 
condly, while the old Taſte continued; 
the great People of courſe mixed with 
their Nezghbours in the Country: This ge- 
nerous Communication naturally created 


* 
SECT. 
XT. 


— 


or improved in them a Spirit of Benevo- 


lence towards their Countrymen, thougli 
their Inferiors. Hence, when they came to 
Town on the Buſineſs of the Public, they 
naturally brought along with them a Re- 
gard to the real Intereſts of their Friends and 
Neighbours, whoſe good or ſocial Quali- 
ties they knew and loved. Now, the pre- 
ſent prevailing Syſtem of Town-Effemi- 
nacy leads to the Reverſe of all this. The 
Country Seats are depopulated; their 
| unn are eſtranged from thoſe, with 
F 2 whom 
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SECT. whom the true Intereſt of their Country 

XI. requires them to have the cloſeſt Con- 
nexions. A total F orgetfulneſs of their 
provincial Duty takes Place: Vain-and 
Effeminate Diſſipation is the End; Money, 
rapaciouſly ſought after, is the Means; no 
matter whence, at whoſe Expence, or on 
what Conditions it comes; whether from 
the Farmer's Purſe, or the KING's Ex- 
chequer. 


„A KNOWLEDGE of Books, a Taſte in 
« Arts, a Proficiency in Science, was 
e formerly regarded as a proper Qualifi- 
ce cation in a Man of Faſhion, Sc.“ Yet 
even this Taſte and Proficiency itſelf 
ought to be controuled and regulated: 
It ought to be conſidered as a ſecondary 
and ſubordinate Qualification, ſubject to 
the higher Views of Religion, Morals, 
and cjvil Policy. Otherwiſe, even the 
trugſt Taſte commonly degenerates, and 


* Vol.I. p. 4t. | | 
Bop | forms 
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forms a Character of illiberal Conceit and SECT. 


Afﬀedtation ; drawing down the Mind from 


higher Purſuits, no leſs than Effeminacy 
itſelf: Perhaps, thus circumſtanced, it 
may even be ſtyled a Species of Effeminacy. 
In Proof of this Remark we need only 
obſerve, that the beſt Proficients in Poetry, 
Painting, Muſic, Literature, when they 
are merely ſuch, whether their Converſa- 
tion lies among Books or in the World, 


Iv 


— ͤ ꝛq2— 


equally form uſeleſs and ridiculous Cha- 


raters; the Difference conſiſts but in a 
few Externals, between the trim literary 


ty. and the W Mere Fern 


« A GenegRAL Haſh of theſe, 45800 


« up in ſome monthly Meſs of Dulneſs, 
« is the meagre literary Diet of Town and 
« Country *;” This relates to two no- 
torious Gangs of monthly and critical Book- 
Thieves, hackney d in the Ways of 
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Wickedneſs, who, in the Rage of Hunger 
and Malice, firſt Plunder, and then abuſe, 
maim, or murder, every honeſt Author 
who is poſſeſſed of ought worth their 
carrying & yet by ſkulking among other 
Vermin in Cellars and Garrets, keep their 
Perſons tolerably out of Sight, and thus 
eſcape the Hands of literary Justice. 


« Our Operas are diſgraced with the 
te loweſt Inſipidity of Compoſition, and 
« unmeaning Sing-Song “.“ This is a 
Subject, as much talked of, and as little 
underſtood, as the deepeſt Myſteries of 


State. At another Time the Writer will 


ſpeak at large on'this Matter : At preſent, 
the full Diſcuffion of it would break the 
Texture of his main Defign, He there- 
fore contents himſelf with referring the 
Reader to an Eſſay on mufical Expreſſion f, 
as the-moſt rational Thing he hath met 
with on this. Subject. He may truly ſay, 


vol. I. p. 46. + By Mr, Aviſen, 
: ', ; | with | 
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with his favourite Author, Ces Matieres SECT, 
« demanderoient d'&tre traitèes avec plus I 
e d' etendue: mais la Nature de cet Ou- kn, = 
4M vrage ne le permet pas. Je voudrois 
t couler ſur une Riuiere tranquille; je 
« ſuis entraine par un Torrent “. 


One Remark however, on the Subject 
of Muſic, he deſires to be indulged in, 
becauſe it tends directly to mark the Cha- 
racter of the Times. The Harpficlurd, an 
Inſtrument of Power and Compaſs, is 
now going out of Uſe: The Guitar, a 
trifling Inſtrument in itſelf, and generally 
now taught in the moſt ignorant and trifl- 
ing Manner, is adopted in its Place: While 
the Theorbo and Lute, the nobleſt, becauſe 
the moſt expreſſive and pathetic of all 
Accompaniments, are altogether laid aſide. 
What is the Reaſon of this? Becauſe the 
Guitar is a Plaything for a Child; the 


* L'Eſpirit des Loix, 
ES: Harp- 
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X1, 
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tion, 


- 


te Tyr manly Exerciſe of 0 is go⸗ | 
te nerally diſuſed, as too coarſe and inde- 
« licate for the fine Gentleman *. This 
hath been cavilled at, as being falſe in 
Fact; the Writer therefore explains him- 
ſelf, He affirms then, (and appeals—to 
the Ober vation, ſhall he ſay, or to the 
Practice, of all his polite Countrymen'?) 


that it is diſuſed, as an Exerciſe that can give 
Strength and Vigour. The Riding, now 


in Vogue, extends little farther than to a 
Morning Saunter in Hyde-Park; where 


People of Faſhion, like puny and ſarved 


Exotics, take the Advantage of a South- 


Wall, to ſhelter themſelves from the whole- 


ſome Rigours of the Winter Air; to re- 


| kindle the diſſipated and extinguiſhed 
Warmth of Nature, and draw new Life 


from the Powers of a reflected Sun-beam, 
X * Vol. I. p. 49. 


Here, 
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Here, it is remarkable, that the Sexes s E r. 
have changed Characters: The Men xl. 
capering about, on Hobbys of thirteen TT 
Hands; while the Women are galloping 
full Speed, on ſized and firey Hunters. 


Ir may probably be aſked, why the 

« ruling Manners of our Women have 

e not been particularly delineated? The 

“ Reaſon is, becauſe they are eſſentially 

« the ſame with thoſe of the Men, and are 
« therefore included. in this Eftimate®.” 
Beſides this, there is another Reaſon. | The 
Manners of Women depend on thoſe of 
the Men: They will always be ſuch, as 
the 9 ter Sl rf 


«© Tux Sexes . now lille other ap- 

* parent Diſtinction, beyond that of Per- 
“ ſon and Dreſs; their peculiar and cha- 
ce racteriſtic Manners are confounded and 
6 loſt: The one Sex having advanced in- 
Vol. I. p. 31. | 
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$E CT, © to Boldneſs, as the other have ſunk into 
xI, « Effeminacy x.“ The Fact noted in the 
D Concluſion of the laſt Paragraph but one, 
may ſtand, among twenty others, for a 
glaring Proof of this. 


* Bur here, a Difficulty may ſeem to a- 
| | | riſe: For if the Manners of Women be 
| always ſuch as the Men chuſe to make 
them, whence comes it, that ſuch a Syſ- 
tem of Manners is now taking Place 
among our Women, as is deſpiſed or de- 
teſted by all Men ? | 


Now the Solution of this Difficulty lies 

in the modern Manners of the Men them- 
| ſelves. In Times when Courage, Gene-. 
| rolity, Senſe, Senſibility, and other kindred 
-Qualities, form the ruling Character of the 

Men, a ſincere and honourable Regard to 
the fair Sex naturally prevails; Hence in 
ſuch Times, Modeſty, Gentleneſs, and 
Vol. I. p. . 


amiable 


© 
©D - 
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amiable Demeanour, form the Character sr. 

of the Women. But when, as at preſent, XI. 
the ruling Character of the Men is Effe · * 

minacy, Selfiſhneſs, Folly, Inſenſibility, 

and other kindred Qualities; there, all 

ſincere and honourable Regard for the fair 

Sex is of courſe extinguiſhed ; The Con- 

ſequence riſeth of itſelf. The Women, 

finding themſelves neglected by the Men, 

chuſe that Syſtem of Manners, which is 

moſt agrecable to their own Views and , 

Paſſions, 


Bur till it may be aſked, why do they 
fix.in a Syſtem of Manners, which Man- 
kind naturally abhor? This too, with the 
good Leave of my fair Country-Women, - 
I muſt (in Quality of Cenſor) be ſo unpo- 
lite as to explain, It is a well known 
Maxim, that Neceſſity hath no Law. 
Hence. that Male-Inſenſibility, which Mb- 
dejty cannot attract, Impudence (if it can) 
mult allure- or take by Violence. Thus 
you 


| 
| 
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SE C r. you ſee, how naturally the Fr1BBLEs and 
Xl, the DaFFopiLs have produced the MxssA- 
LINA's of our Time. 


ALas! 15 different is this applauded 
State, from that antiquated Praiſe of BRi- 
TAIN, © when her Daughters were chaſte, 
« and her Sons valiant! ” 


\ Brun, if ye can, my degenerate Con- 
temporaries 


SECT. XII. 
of the * Principles f the Times. - 


SECT. Tux three great Principles which curb 

XII. the ſelfiſh Paſſions, and ſway the Manners 
of Men, are thoſe of Religion, Honour, 
and Public Spirit. The firſt of theſe, it 
was obſerved, has, the Deity for its Ob- 
- jet ; the ſecond, the Applauſe. of Men; 

the third, the Approbatron of our own 
Heart. The Frame and Situation of Man 


admits 


* 
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admits of no other Principle, from whence s x c T. 


the Idea of Duty can ariſe, 


—  ————_ 


Tratss Principles operate, by affecting 
the Mind with certain Kinds of Pleaſure 
and Pain; which, though they may be 
called ſelſiſb in one Senſe, are iſintereſted 
in another. Mpralifts, each purſuing his 
own Syſtem of Thought, or perhaps of 
Words, will diſpute on this Matter, as 
long as their Ink laſts. But as I write to 
the World, I quit what is merely ſpecula- 
tive, for what relates to Manners and Acti- 
on. It is enough to obſerve, that what- 
ever Name theſe Principles be entitled to, 
their well- directed Power tends to the ge- 
neral Happineſs of Man, their Abſence to 
Diſorder and Miſery, | 


O the Subject of religious Principle, 
the Author obſerved, that * to ſuppoſe a 
Man of Faſhion ſwayed in his Conduct | 
« by a Regard to Futurity, is an Affront 


ce to 
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| SE CT. to the Delicacy and Refinement of his 
| . „ Taſte *,” As Je hath now generally 

ſupplanted religious Principle, we haye the 
. beſt Evidence in the World of their com- 
| . parative Excellence and Effects, in ap- 
pealing to the comparative Strength and 
Stability of the public State, in paſt and 
preſent Times, 


« Hence, the Day ſet apart by the Laws 
« of his Country for religious Service, he 
| « derides and affronts as a vulgar and obſo- 


—— — — 


— 


« lete Inſtitution +.” The general Effects 
of this inſolent Abuſe are bad enough, even 
on the Manners of thoſe of the higheſt 
Rank and Quality.: Nay indeed, che 
higher their Rank, the worſe its Effects; 
as the Contagion of the ill Example ſpreads 
| wider, and ſtrikes deeper. Its immediate 
| and particular ill Effect on the Manners | 
| 2M and Principles of Servants in great Fami- 
lies, is ſtill more dreadful. There i is not 


Vol. I. p. 54. + Ibid. 4 | 
4 — 


* 0 * 
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perhaps, generally ſpeaking, a more grace-. 
leſs and abandoned Crew upon Earth, 
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XII. 


— 


than the Servants in the Houſes of the mo- 
dern Great. They commonly have the 
Vices of their Maſters, without the Senſe of 
Decency to curb or diſguiſe them. I am 


told, that in ſome great Houſes, the Place 
of Rendezvous for the Servants goes by the 
Name of Hell; a Name, perhaps, not ill 


ſuited to the Genius of its Inhabitants : But 
a Name vilely given in Sport, and in De- 


fiance of. Divine Juſtice, How different a 


Scene does almoſt every modern great Fami- 


ly afford, from thoſe of the ancient Nobles 


of our Country, where the Maſter was the 
Father, Inſtructor, and Friend of his Ser- 


voants, and had a generous Regard to their 


Morals, Principles, and real Welfare? I 
need hardly tell the World, that they are 


now generally left to the Workings of un- 


bridled Paſſions, heightened by Idleneſs, 


high Living, and diſſolute Example. What 


can be the Reſult of this Madneſs, but 


Profligacy 


36 


S. ECT. 
XII. 


— — 
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Profligacy in its Exceſs? Or what cat 
come forth from ſuch. Scenes of, unpriz- 
cipled Licentiouſheſs, but Pick-pockets,, 
Proſtitutes, Thieves, Highwaymen, and 
Murderers? Theſe are your Triumphs, 
O SHAFTESBURY, BoLINGBROKE, TIN- 
DAL, Mn. Mono an; Hume! 


«A certdin Hiftorian of our own 
« Times, bent upon Popularity and Gain, 


* no Opportunity. that offered to diſ- 
ce grace Religion, Fc.“ This Anecdote 


is ſo curious, and characteriſtic of the Wri- 
ter alluded to, that it is fit the World 


ſhould know, it more particularly. When 


this Gentleman found that his Hiſtory, 
choagh larded with Irreligion, did not (ell 


among the licenticut; arid that the ſcriaus 


were ſhocked at his Treatment of Reli 
gion, and on that Account were got Pur- 
chaſers; he ordered his Agent (but too 


late) to. expunge, the exceptionable! Paſ- | 


We i ſages; 


mY * 
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ſceond Molume, 4 that he woüld net F. 
faul i Guy "Now this very Min, 
in Deffner of aff Decenry, hath for fe- 
eral Years carried on a Trade of Effay- 
writing; in the Courle of which he hath 
not only miſrepreſented, abuſed, and in- 
ſulted the moft effential Principles of Chr7- 
fianity, but, to the uttnoſt of his Power, 
ſhaken; the Foundations of all -Rebgr 
In theſe. forry Eſſays he had, no Fear of 
offaling the Godly; becauſe he knew the 
Cody were not do he: his Buyers t' But when 
1 muſt il. among 

the Godhy, or wor fell & all; then comet the 
Panic upon him; Hen, ſorſdothę he N 

not gend the Cad. Feten theres 
Chorutter is clearly Heyelaped.: With: . 


img Godlineſs was Gain: But N 


Mag, ee Fache e. 


Ky Mis w IF 
wok, s Was an Offence IRS. 


lig ; tis fit the Public onde — Our 
Vol. II. free 


Gages 5 aligning for che | Reaſon-of his 6 T. 
«voiding every Thing of this Kind" in his XII. 
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E c r. free and happy Conſtitution admits not of 


XII. 


X31 condign Puniſhment for the moſt profligate. 
Crimes of this Kind: The Ræaſon is, not 
that ſuch Men dſerve not Puniſhment, but 
that their Puniſhment would deſtroy Free- 


2 dom. FTFuſt Diſgrace, therefore, is the pro- 


per Rewardof thoſe, who thus vilely deſtroy 
the Conſolation of the Affified, the Hopes of 


the Good, and the Frars of the Wicked. 


- NexT to the Writers of ſuch Books as 
tend to overturn the fundamental Principles 
of Religion, their Publi 1/hers deſerve ſurely 
to be ranked among the modern Peſts of 
Society. They are at leaſt as bad as an 
Apothecary, who ſhould fell Arſenic with 
an Intent to Fl. Every Man who is ſo 
abandoned as to deal in this pernicious 
Trade, ought in common Juſtice to give 


Hair Notice of it to his Fellow Citipens, 
and write over his Door, 


And if a Man have need of Poiſon now, 
Arne Cat e will fell it kus. 
3 Har 


. Fr 
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HeaR the wiſe and ſagacious Machi- 82 br. 
AVEL; a Writer never charged with any X11. 
Tincture of Superſtition. Among all 
« excellent and illuſtrious Men, they are 
te moſt praiſe-wprthy, who have been the 
« chief Eſtabliſhers of Religion and. di- 
« vine Worſhip : In the ſecond Place, are 
« they, who have laid the Foundations of 
« a Kingdom or Commonwealth. On 
« the other Side, they are infamous and 
« deteſtable, who are Contemners of Re- 
os ligion, and Subverters of Government“. _ 
What then; are we to think of a Herd | 
of dull Scribblers and their Admiters in 
our own Country, who during the Jaſt 
fifty Years have paſſed, with the faſhiona- 
ble World, for the Oracles and Heroes of. 4 


the Time ? 7 2 | 2 x 
Ler the juſt Remark of a wiſe and I} 


Man, a Lover of Virtue and his Country, 


3 „ Diſc. Pol. I. I. t. 10. 
n G 2 5 con- 
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SECT: conclude this Part of our Subject. Theſe 
XII. « Men would paſs for Wits in our Age, by 
« ſaying Things, whichDav1D tells us, the 
« Fool ſaid in his: And ſet up with bring- 
«ing thoſe Wares to Market, which (Gop 
e knows) have been always in the World, 
e though kept up in Corners; becauſe 
te they uſed to mark their Owners, in for- 
| ö « mer Ages, with the Name of Buffoons, 
i « Prophane, or Impudent Men; who de- 
i ec ride all Form and Order, as well as 
"ig « Piety and Truth ; and, under the Notion 
fl * of Fopperies, endeavour to diſſolve the 
| e very Bonds of all Society “. 


. Tux Principle of Honour hath fared as 
| ill among us, as that of Religion. A 
| « Man who ſhould go out of the com- 
| « mon Road of Life in Purſuit of Glory, 
| % —would be ſtared or laughed at,—as 
| « an Ideot, whe preferred Shadows to 


* Preface to Sit William Temple's Works, 
cc Reali- 
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ed. Honour (faith a modern Writer) 
« is a mera without Truth or Being. 
And again: “ Bo filly a Creature is Man, 
« that, intoxicated with the Fumes of 
« Vanity, he can feaſt on the Thoughts 
« of the Praiſes that ſhall be paid to his 
« Memory in future Ages .“ Theſe 
Maxims have now generally taken Root 
among us: Thus, Honour is deſpiſed and 
neglected as a Shadow; Wealth fought af- 
ter as the grand Reality. 


Now let us candidly examine, on what 
Foundation Honour is deſpiſed and neg- 
lected as a Shadow. Every pleaſing Im- 
preſſion made on the Mind is equally a 
Reality, whatever be its external Occaſion, 
The external Occaſion is of no Conſe- 
quence to the Percipient, but as it affects 
him with Pleaſure: If it has that Effect, 


* Vol.I. p. 59. + Fable of the Bees, Rem. R. 7 Ibid. 
G 3 = 
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« Realities s.. This was not looſely or s E Cr. 
figuratively, but ftrictiy and literally affirm- XII. 
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it is of the ſame Import and Conſequence, 


that is, in other Words, it-is equally real, 
whether it be a Heap of Gold preſent to 
the Eye, or the Applauſe of Men preſent 


to the Imagination. The Mind is equally 


affected, though by different Inſtruments, 


It is a Miſtake therefore to ſay, that Honour 
is a Chimera, more than that Wealth is a 
Chimera, provided it affect the Mind with 
as much Pleaſure. 


Bur it will be urged, that Wealth fur- 
niſheth us with ſalid and ſubſtantial Plea- 
ſures, which the Poſſeſſion of Honour 


cannot give. This, in that Extent in 


which it is affirmed, is no leſs a Miſtake 


than the other. Mere Competence can 


furniſh all that is deſirable for its own 
Sake, in the Articles of Fating, Drinking, 
Cloathing, Lodging: Now, beyond theſe, 
moſt of the Pleaſures which Wealth can 
furniſh, are founded in Imagination. And 
among. theſe, it is remarkable, we muſt 

I 3, have 


* . * =P 
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have Recourſe chiefly to a Defire of Di/- 
| tinfion, that is, in other Words, to VA- 
NITY, ere we can rouze the Mind to taſte 
or defire additional Degrees. of Wealth. 
Now, what is Vanity, but a Chimera, if 
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Honour be ſuch? The Senſe of Honour is 


the Deſire of Applauſe, through Means 


whoſe End is public Happineſs: Vanity is 
the Deſire of Applauſe, through Means 
which are often, if not generally, deſtruc- 
tive of the public Happineſs. Thus we 
ſee what the Public hath gained (and by 
what wretched Sophiſtry they have been 
miſled) in deſpiſing Honour as a Chimera, 
and courting Wealth only as a Reality. The 
Conſequence is, as the Writer obferved, 
that « Wealth, Titles, Dreſs, Equipage, 
« Sagacity in Gaming or Wagers, ſplendid 
“ Furniture and a Table, are the ſole 
« Fountains from whence we deſire to 
draw Reſpect to ourſelves, or Applauſe 
* from others. Thus. the falutary Prin- 
« ciple of virtuous Honour is perverted, 

G 4 and 
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[ 8ECT. © and dwindled into unmanly and perni. 


XII. 4c cious Vanity. Ins 


The Author made no Scruple to do- 
clare, that he thought © the Principle of 
ce public Spirit, or the Love of our Coun- 
« try, is leſs felt among us, than even thoſe | 
e of Religion and true Honour +,” This 
is eaſily accounted for, according to the 
natural Courſe of Things, of Cauſes and 
Effects. For the Principles of Religion 
and virtuous Honour, tho' both of them 
ſalutary and excellent, yet they do not fo 
totally diſengage the Mind from the Views 
of Self-Love, as the Principle of pure and 
genuine Public Spirit. In Times, there- 
fore, when Selfiſhneſs forms the ruling 
Character of a People, that Principle which 
is at fartheſt Diſtance from Self-love, will 
ſooneſt and moſt generally loſe its Influ- 
ence. The Principle itſelf, therefore, being 
at Variance with the Character of the 


Vol. I. p. 6. T Ibid. p. 62. 
| Times, 
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Times, and its beſt Supports, Religion and s x Cr. 
Honour, being weakened or perverted, XII. 
what can prevent its total Annihilation ? 


I KNow there are a Set of Dreamers, 
who talk in their Sleep on the Fair and 
Beautiful, and will tell you, in Spite of Ex- 
perience, that this Annihilation of public 
Spirit is impoſſible: becauſe the Love of 
our Country, being naturally beautiful, .is 
natural to the Mind of Man, and therefore 
cannot be. extinguiſhed. To me, I muſt 
confeſs, it ſeems far otherwiſe, from all that 
] have obſerved of human Nature: The 
Affections which are neceſſary to the Being, 
the Increaſe, and Preſervation of the Species, 
are univerſal : Thoſe which are only ne- 
ceſſary to the Well-being or Improvement of 
the Species, ſeem to require both In/fruc- 
tion and Habit, to bring them to their juſt 
Perfection. Thus the Deſire of the Sexes, 
and the parental Affection, riſe univerſal- 


ly of their own Accord : A more extended 
| Bene» 
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SECT. Benevolence, and the Love of our Coun- 


try are the Reſult of Culture-and Habit. 


Without theſe, the benevolent Affection 


grows weaker, in Proportion as its Object 
is farther removed from Self“. But e- 
nough, or perhaps too much, of ſpecula- 
tive Diſquiſition. 


« Our Affections (at preſent) ſeldom 
« reach farther than our Relations, our 
« Friends, or Individuals in Diſtreſs +.” 
This, as the Author hath obſerved above, 
4 is the Reach and Character of modern 
Humanity. It may ſeem odd, that, while 
this ſo generally prevails, public Spirit 


There is a delicate Obſervation in one of the 
Letters of NI xo DE 1' EncLos. Speaking of 
the Virtue of Women, ſhe gives it as a Maxim of 
Caution to her Pupil, that there are Seaſons when 
Paſſion is in Danger of being too ſtrong for Virtue ; 
for, ſays ſhe, ** Our Paſſions are, as it were, a Part 
« of our ſolid Subſtance ; whereas our Virtde is only 
6 znlaid.” The Original is more elegant: « Nꝰeſt 
T qu? une Piece de Rapport.” T 


| + Vol. I. p. 64. f See Page 39. of PE? TOR 
ſhould 


* 
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ſhould be fo totally quenched. Yet this sr r. 
Appearance is eaſily accounted for. When XII. 


— 


the Humanity of a People is founded in 
Principle of any Kind, it naturally riſeth 
into public Spirit. But where Humanity 
hath its chief Foundation in effeminate 
Manners, as at preſent, there it amounts 
to no more than temporary Starts of Pity, 
according as Objects of Diſtreſs occaſio- 
nally preſent themſelves. Enlarged Views 
of Benevolence are quite beyond the Reach 
of ſuch a People: And hence, this Spe- 
cies of Humanity, and a total Defe&? of 
public Spirit, are not only compatible, but 
naturally connected. th 


In Confirmation of this, it is remark- 
able, that Ferocity was the Character of 
the Roman People, when their public 
Spirit was in its meridian Splendor. Therr 
private Connexions and Regards gave 
Way to the Welfare of their Country, 
in as remarkable a Degree, as our 

Atten- 


* 
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SECT. Attention to the Welfare of our Country 
XII. gives Way to private Connexians and Re- 
gards. Here, whenever the private Inter- 
eſt of any Individual claſhes with the 
public Safety, Parties are formed in fa- 
vour or disfavour of the Individual, not 
according to the Merits of the Cauſe, but 
their Likings or Diflikings of, their At- 
| | tachments to, their Intereſts with, their 
| 5 Expectations from, the Man. How con- 
N trary to this, the great RoMAN Spirit was, 
in the Period of public Virtue, let the fol- 
lowing Inſtance ſtand for Proof, 


ManLivs, furnamed CariToLInus, 
from the particular Service he had done 
his Country, was the moſt renowned and 
beloved Perſon of his Age. In Emula- 
tion of CamiLLus, whom the Romans 
had advanced to a higher Degree of Ho- 
nour, he attempted to deſtroy the Liber- 
ties of Rome. He was detected, and 

. ſeized. Then it was, that the great Ro- 
| man 


* 
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man Spirit ſhone out in its Luſtre. Hes Er. 
was at once forſaken by all who had XII. 
ſo late adored him. The whole Body of 


the Nobility, the Tribunes, and the Peo, 
ple laid aſide their Enmities, and united in 
the juſt Deſign of puniſhing his Guilt. 
His neareſt Friends and Relations ſympa- 
thized with the Public; and refuſed him 
the wonted Conſolation of appearing in 
Mourning at his Trial. He had faved his 
Country ; yet all his Virtues could not 
fave him, when he meditated the Deſtruc- 
tion of his Country. He was tried, oon- 
demned, and ſuffered Death. 


Tus, id is 1 00 ſtrongeſt laftance 
upon Record, of the Triumph of public 
Spirit over private Humanity. 


Ir might now, in Concluſion, be no 
incurious Search, to enquire inta the com- 
parative Force and Effects of theſe three 
Principles, of Religion, Honour, and pub- 
1 | lic 
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lic Spirit. But in a Work of this Kind, 
every Branch of every Subject eannot be 
particularly examined. Perhaps, in brief, 
their eſſential Effects may thus be truly ſe- 
parated and diſtinguiſhed. Honour will 
prevent ſmall Crimes, and produce great 
AQions:, Religion will prevent great 
Crimes, and produce good Actions: The 
Love of our Country, as it ſeldom riſeth un- 
lefs when built on Honour and Religion, 
hath commonly the Force of the other two 
united ; will prevent Crimes great and ſmall, 
will produce Actions great and god. 


But what is the State of that Nation, in 
which the firſt of theſe is generally per- 


verted among the Great, the ſecond de- 


rided, and the third extinguiſhed ? 


Wnar the Effects are, we are now 


more particularly to conſider. 


'The Exp of the FigsT PART. 


* 


PART II. 


ADDITIONALREMARKS 


ON THE 


PUBLIC EFFECTS 


OF THESE 
MANNERS 


AND | 
PAINCIPLES 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS 
O N i 


The PußLIc EE Ors of theſe 
| Manners and Principles, h 


— ECT. I. 
Farther Remarks on the National Capacity: 


IT H Regard to the political g E om; 
Leaders of the People, in every 1. 


Department, this Subject may ſeem to have 
been ſufficiently exhauſted, and perhaps 
too freely treated, in the firſt Volume · 
However, a few additional Obſervations 
2 — themſelves. 


„Bur if in any Nation (fippole our 
e own) the Number of theſe ” ſuperior 
Vox. II. M Minds 


| 
| 
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SECT. * Minds be daily decreaſing from the grow- 


I. 


ing Manners of the Times; what can a 
« Nation, ſo circumſtanced, have more to 


ce fear, than that, in another Age, a gene- 


ce ral Cloud of Ignorance may overſhadow 
CNY 


Tux n that ſeem to threaten 

this Cataſtrophe, are, Firſt, The general 
Ignorance of the great World. Secondly, 
Their Contempt - and Ridicule of Letters, 
Thirdly, Their Negle& of Men of Ge- 
nius and Learning. | 


Taz general Ignorance of the great World | 


| (tho' there be a few Exceptions) is no Secret 


to the ret of Mankind, whatever it be to 
themſelves : and therefore the Writer can- 
not be ſaid to divulge it. If any of theſe 
bigh Perſonages doubt the Fact, the Cir- 
cumſtances enumerated in the firſt Vo- 
lume may give them all reaſonable Sa- 
tisfaction +, 

* Vol L 76. t Vol. con page 74x or 78. 
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11 if a i Writer, fo Kar below their SECT. 


honourable Regard, may preſume to point 
out thoſe Paths of Learning and Know: 
ledge, which they might tread with Cre- 
dit to themſelves, and Uſe to their Coun- 
try ; I will adventure to lead them into this 
falutary Track; not on my own weak 
Authority; but on that of Facts, and the 
unſhaken Experience of Ages. 


LET it therefore be remembered here, 
that the Permanency or Duration of the 
State, is the main Object of theſe Eflays. 
And as it is moſt evident, that the Cha- 
racter and Conduct of the Great, is the 
Circumſtance on which this Duration na- 
turally depends; fo if we can fix the lead- 
ing Character and Conduct of the Great, 
in that State, which hath been remarkably 
and eminently of the longeſt Duration ; it 
follows, that ſuch a leading Character and 
Conduct ought, above all others, to be che 
"A of Imitation among 2 high 

H 2% 4 * ” Rank 


— — 
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SECT. Rank in our own Country; eſpecially, if 
I. the Effects of ſuch a leading Character and 


| of knowing what their Learning is, and 


Conduct on the Duration of a State, can 
be pointed out and traced. | 


Now, it happens, that the State 
which hath been eminently of the longeſt 
Duration, is that wherein Knowledge and 


Learning has, through all the Records of 


Time, been the leading Character of the 
GREAT. 


'« THE Nation of 8 may be diſtin- 
« guiſhed into learned and illiterate. The 


K Jaſt makes up the Body, or Maſs, of 
e the People: The firſt comprehends all 


« that govern ; for no. other than the 
« Learned are ever employed in 3 
« vernment. 


2 Bur to comprehend what 9 
e ment of CHINA is, and what the Perſons 
** employed in it, there will be a Neceſſity 


« how 
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« how it makes them fit for Government; E © r. 
« very contrary to what ours in Europe KT 


« Obſerved to do“; and the Reaſon of 
« ſuch different Effects from (ſeemingly) 
« the ſame Cauſe. 


« Tukix Learning is contained in the 
« Writings of the great and renowned 
« Conyvervs. The Sum of his Writings. 
« ſeems to be a Body or Digeſtion of Ethics; 


« that is, of all moral Virtues, either per- 


e ſonal, economical, civil or political; 


ce and framed for the Inſtitution and Con- 


« duct of Mens Lives, their Families, 
« and their Governments, but chiefly of 
« the laſt. That the Means to this End is 
8 chiefly, net to will or deſire any thing 
« that is not agreeable to the Good and 


« Happineſs of other Men, as well as our 
* own.—lIn ſhort, the whole Scope of all 


« Conpucivs has writ, ſeems aimed only 


| ® Seo p. 37. of this Volume. 


H 3 « af 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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SECT. * at teaching Men to live well, and to go- 
I. 0 vern well: How Parents, Maſters, and 
«* Magiſtrates ſhould rule; and how Chil- 
« dren, Servants, . and Subjects, ſhould 


cc obey. : 1 
Fus is the Learning of the Cur- 


* NESES ; and all other Sorts are; either 
&« diſuſed, or ignoble among them. * 


— Ari their Councits and all their Ma. 
cc giſtracies are compoſed of Men, emi- 
« nent in this uſeful Knowledge. From 
e theſe are choſen all their Chief- Officers 
« and Mandarines, both civil and military; 

. their Learning and Virtue make them 
oY eſteemed more able for the Execution 
« and Diſcharge of all public Employ- 
« ments, than Practice and Experience 
« in moſt other Countries: and when 
« they come into Armies, they are found 
braver and more generous in expoſing 
their Lives upon all great Occaſions, | 

5 « than 


— 
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te than the boldeſt n > theirs ECT» > 


10 « Troops * 5 


CAN we be ſurprized, ifa "gdh whoſe 
Leaders are thus ſeverely formed from. 
their Infancy, to political and virtuous, 
Knowledge, ſhould ſtand unmoved, the 
unſhaken Wonder of paſſing Ages; while 
other Commonwealths are born and die, ere 
2 Comet can revolve round the Sun MB 


Or could we reaſonably be furprized, if 
a State which hath continued firm and un- 
moved thro' ſuch a Series of Ages, while 
ſupported by ſuch Manners and. Principles 
in its leading People, ſhould in the Courſe of 
a few Years ſeem to otter, when theſe Man- 
ners and Principles, founded in a virtuous 
and learned Education, give Way to the 
private Avarice, Ambition, and ſelfiſh Paſ- 
ſions of its Leaders ? | 


Ts true, a juſtly admired Writer af- 

cribes this Permanency to a different Cauſe; 
* Sir N. Temple, on Heroic Virtue. 

H 4 « The. 
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—_— The ſtrict Complication of Parts in thibꝭ 


« immenſe political Structure: ſo that no 


« ſingle Part can be ſhaken or removed, 


« without overturning the whole; which 
„is Weight too great for any earthly 
ﬆ* Power to move *. *Tis with Reluct- 
ance the Writer differs from one he ſo 
muck admites. But here, tho' the Fact 
he affirris be rae; he hath fallen ſhort of - 
the original Cauſe. Tis true, that the 
Complication he ſpeaks of, is the inne- 
diate Cauſe of the Permanency of the 
State: But the peculiar ¶ haracter, Know- 
kage, and Virtue, of the kading Members of 
the State, is the great, univerſal, and po- 
werful Cement, which runs thro the. whole 

Maſs, and alone maintains this ſtrict Com- 
_ plication ; which, without this aniting 
| Power, will of itſelf difſalve ; and the 
Structure, like that of: other States; grow 
old, and by its on Weight fall to Pieces. 
But more of this in another Work . 

* Eſprit des Lax. + See the Advertiſement 
prefixed to Vol. I, | | | Tur 


and Principles of the Times. 


Tur ſecond Circumitnc tht threats er: 


us with a general Overflow of Ignorance, T _ 
js the Contempt and Ridiqule of Learning © 
among the Great. Even the Ridicule of 
Pedantry was, in the laſt Century, regard- 
ed as a Symptom fatal to Letters. The 
«. laſt Maim given to Learning, has been by 
YP the Scorn of Pedantry ; which the ſhal- 


** low, the ſuperficial, and the ſufficient 


* among. Scholars firſt drew upon theme 
*« ſelves, and very juſtly, by pretending 
te to more than they had, or to more Eſ- 
« teem than what they could deſerve; by 
« broaching it (Learning) in all Places, at 
« all Times, upon all Occaſions ; and by 


« living ſo much among themſelves, or in - 


« their Cloſets and Cells, as to make them 
« unfit for all other Buſineſs, and ridicu- 
tc Jous in all other Converſations *. What 


Conſequences, then, may we not expect 


and fear, when not Pedantry, but Know- 
* Sir William Temple, Vol. I. p. 169. 


ledge 


| 
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SECT. ledge and Learning, is the common Obje& 

of Contempt among the Great? Or rather, 

- ili when all Knowledge and Learning, ex- 
cept in Gaming, Wagers, good Eating, 
Burrough-Jobbing, and Intrigue, is ridi- 
culed ander the Name and age of Pe- 
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Tur third Cicumſtance 5 mY general 
Vegi of Men of Genius and Learning. 
It muſt be confeſſed, theſe do not abound: 
How. ſhould they, at a Time, when lite- 
rary Patronage and Encouragement is ſo 
generally extinguiſhed ? For it is but a few- 
diſintereſted and daring Spirits, in any Age, 
that will devote themſelves to the Labours 
of Contemplation, when Neglect is the 
known Reward; or prefer the unfrequent- 

ed and generous Path of Freedom and 
Competence, to the wide and ealy Road 
of Servility and Wealth. Tis true, there 
are not wanting Inſtances of the moſt ro. 


| ſpectable Generoſity in the Patronage of 
Letters: 


ont 4 Principles of the mes. 


Letters : The more ſuch Characters ought SE er. | 
to be, and will be revered, as departing 


from the common Degeneracy of their 
Time and Country. But the general Cha- 
rafter of the Age is quite the Reverſe of 
this; and implies a general Want of Ca- 
pacity in the higher Ranks; becauſe all 
Men of Knowledge and Letters, love Men 
of Knowledge and Letters; as all Men of 
Ignorance deſpiſe or hate thern. In Proof 
of this we need only appeal to the preſent 
State of our own Country; - where the 
remaining FR, who regard and ane 
Genius, Knowledge, Tafte, and 
ing, are themſelves W in theſe 
fine Gig.” WAS 
80 much wich \Relpedt l to the n of 
our civil and political Leaders: With Regard 
to that of the Military, the Writer obſerv- 
ed, that i would theſe Gentlemen pleaſe to 
look into Hiſtory, th ey would find, that 
i. 1:08 


| 
| 
"= 
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8 20 .in poliſhed Times, few have ever diſtin· 


« guiſhed themſelves i in War, who were 


— te not eminent or conſiderable j in Letters 


t They would find Pis15TRATUs, PeRt- 
cc CLES, ALCIBIADES, Dion, Acksi- 
ec Laus, EPAMINONDAS, among the 
« Greeks: In the Roman Liſt, both the 
cc Scirios, Caro the elder and the 
6 younger, Lycurrus, Poreey, Bau- 
« Tus, CAR, diſtinguiſhed in Letter; 
« as in War*,” Turn your Eyes, Bri- 
tons, from your own fallen and wretched 
Country; turn them to the Continent, and 
behold even this illuſtrious Liſt eclipſed by 
the unexampled Genius, Magnanimitys 
Conſtancy, and Valour, of ons HZO; 
And give at leaſt a fincere, though fruit- 
leſs Proof of your Gratitude to your De- 
liverer, and of your remaining Senſe and 
Admiration of thoſe Virtues you dare no 
imitate, in being n Wer 


| * Vol. I. p. 80. 1 
+: — 


end Principles of the Times, 


to preſent Times and to Poſterity, in ſtyling s x c r. 


him „ FRE DERIC THE Grear.” 


Tux third Order of Men, on whom, 


in the Writer's Opinion, the national Ca- 
pacity depends, is that of the Clergy. And 


on this Subject he obſerved, that « when 
« the Engliſh Proteſtant Clergy, and that 
« Chriſtianity which they teach, were 
« moſt honoured and reſpected at Home, 
« England was then moſt honoured and 
reſpected abroad.. It hath been 
aſked, When was this? The Reply is ob- 
vious to any unprejudiced Mind. In the 
Reign of ELIZABETH; at the Abdication 
of JAuxs the Second; in the honeſt and 


proſperous Days of Axx. I ſay the n 


and proſperous; becauſe ſhe lived to ſee 


Days neither hone? nor proſperous. 


« Nox can the worthy Part of them, 


« ſure, aſpire to truer. Glory, than to 
* Vol. I. p. 83, 84. 


tt have 


i 
- 
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« have become the Contempt of thoſe, 


I, «© who are become the Contempt of Eu- 
—— Rog *.“ A bigotted and tyrannical 


Clergy will be feared and 1dolized in a 
Country of Slavery and Superſtition : A vir. 
tuous Clergy will be loved and reverenced 
in a Country of Freedom and Virtue : The 
virtuous among a Clergy will be deſpiſed 
or hated (according to their Rank) in 4 
Country of Freedom and licentious Prin- 
ciples and Manners. The firſt is the 
Caſe in moſt Papr/t Countries; the ſecond, 
in the Proteſlant Swiss Cantons; the 


third, in madern ENGLAND, | 


* 


* 


Ir is not true, what hath been inſt 
nuated, that not the Profeſſion, but the 
worthleſs Profeſſors are deſpiſed On the 
contrary, the worthleſs Profeſſors are often 
careſſed and promoted, becauſe they fall 
in with the ruling Vices of the Great! 
While the worthy Part of the Order are 


Vol. I. p. 84. 


often 


9 
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often kept at Diſtance, becauſe they ſcorn SECT-. 
to degrade themſelves and their Profeſſion 1. 
by a wicked and ſhameful Adulation. 


- t Bur while I defend and honour the 
« Profeflion, I mean not to flatter the 
« Profeſſors x. The Truth is, the Clergy 
are neither better nor worſe than other 
Men, but are naturally carried along in 
the general Stream of Manners. And 
hence, it muſt be owned and lamented, 
that Religion cannot poſſibly have that 
Influence in the luxurious and effeminate 
Period, which it hath in fimpler Times; 
on Account of that ruling Syſtem of Man- 
ners in which its Miniſters will —_— 
bo involved. . 


| Warn it is laid, a, 3 are neither bet- 

« ter nor worſe than other Men,“ it is 
meant, © ſo-far as they are Men.” But in 
every Period, every Profeſſion hath its 
* Vol. I. p. 84. 1 

| diſtinct 
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exempts them from ſome Vices, . 
expoſes them to others, | 


Ar the ſame Time it muſt be confe(- 
ſed (or, if you pleaſe, it ſhall be main- 
tained) that the Idea of a proper clerical 
Conduct is carried higher in Speculation, 
than human Nature will in Reality ad- 
mit. The Laity ſeem to forget that the 
Clergy are Men of like Paſſions with 
themſelves. From this Archetype of idhal 
Perfection, it comes to paſs, that any Ri- 
dicule in this Order of Men is doubly rudi 


 culous ; any Crime, doubly criminal. Vet, 
with all their Defects and Frailties, the 


Writer is of Opinion, that, among the 
middle Ranks of this Profeſſion, there is 


more Regard to Duty, mors open and 


undeſigning Hoſpitality, more unaffeRed 
Generoſity, as well as Charity antl Piety, 
than in any other Order of Men how in 


| Being. 


Bur 
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Bur with Regard to thoſe who “con- S ECT. 
« yerſe with what is called the Y/orld, and l. 
« are ſuppoſed to make a Part of it” 
Theſe, the Writer ſtill maintains, are gene- 
rally (not univerſally) given up, the youn- 


ger Part to Views of Pleaſure; the elder, Gr 
to Views of Gain. = 


Axp the Completion of the Evil is, 
that theſe Characters ſtand in the Sunſhine 
and Glare of Life, expoſed to public Ob- 
ſervation and Scorn; while the Humble, 
the Pious, the Learned, the Virtuous, are 

loſt to the unworthy and contemptuous 


World, in the Obſcurity of a peaceful Re- 


Tun Weekly Dabblers in Politics, it 

| ſeems, (ſome of whom, the Writer is in- 
formed, now and then honour -him and 
his Friends with their Abuſe) are mighty 


Sticklers for having the public Reform be- 
Vor, II. Þ gin 
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SECT, gin with that of the Clergy. And indeed, 
LE I. what ſhould ſeem more- -patural at firſt 

Fight, than that a Reformation ſhouſd firſt 
prevail among that Body of Men, whoſe 
peculiar Province it is, to reform others? 
Let this Project, plaufible as it may ap- 
pear, can never take Place, under Sur. 

preſent Circumſtance, except i in. the Brait 
of thoſe who ſkim- the Suri 

n deen 1201 EG, * 8 f 


Fox, firſt, a Clergy cannot | 
be reformed, till zhey are reformed who g ge- 
nerally appoint them. Who app6kit the 
Clergy? Are they not, the GrearF-Are 
they not thoſe (I take things in the general 
5 Aſpect) who are moſt infected wid tlie 
| . Manners and Principles of the Times? | 
Now, theſe will generally appoint Rich as 
they approve and Hike; and they will ge» | 
nerally approve and like thoſe Men, 'who ; 
are of their own Manners, ee 


Character. 
ws | SE CONDLY, 


„ 
a 4 4 * a 
. * 
0 * > 4 
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bi. 354 Un 1 0 | 
SECONDLY, : Afi of: aCler-sE , r. 
gy, at ſuch a Period: Would not bring on 
a general Reformation, or cure the ruling 
Evils of the Tires, 'It might do addi- 
tional Good among the middle and lower 
Ranks, but not generally among the higher: 
Becauſe there, a I Clergy, though reformed, 
will always be deſpiſed, where Manners are 
luxurious, and religious Principle exrinct. 


8 6. 
n Writer s Apo for binſ If. 


a IT is grown 2 faſhionable Thing; SECT; 
« among theſe Gentlemen (the Clergy) to II. 
e deſpiſe the Duties of their n 
This is too copioũs a Subject, to be hers 
treated of: And beſides, is of too particu 
lar a Nature, to gain a Place in a Work 
of this Kind, which treats not of Things 


a * Vol. I. p. 85. | 
I 3 in 
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SECT, in the Detail, but in their more general 


P rinciples, oF 


« To wander about, as the various 
&« Seaſons invite, to every Scene of falſe 
« Gaiety x. This Charge, it ſeems, hath 
been retorted with Vehemence upon the 
Writer himſelf. He underſtands, it is 
loudly objected to him, that he mixes in 
public Life, and with the faſhionable 
World, as frequently as moſt of his Pro- 
feſſion; and, af times, is ſeen in Places of 
the moſt public Reſort and Diſſipation. 


r admits the Fact: And * his 
Apology. 

FirsT, Suppoſing all that is alledged 
or inſinuated, to be true; he apprehends, 


the Conduct of his Life cannot affect or 
weaken the Reaſoning of his Work. 


SxcoxpIv, He hath Cauſe to believe, 


that they who thus accuſe him, are ſuch 


„Vol. I. p. 85. 
as 
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as themſelves frequent thoſe Scenes of s Er. 


faſhionable Folly. . Now, let but theſe 
Gentlemen as loudly and publicly declare 
againſt the modern Spirit of Effeminacy 
and Diſſipation, as he hath done; and 
then the World may poſſibly believe, that 


he and they are there upon the ſame Prin- 
ciple. 


Tuixpr v, He hath Reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that if he writ altogether from the Cloſet, 


theſe Objectors would then aſſume ano- - 


ther Tone. They would fay (and indeed 
with good Reaſon) 


Yes; we deſpiſe the Man to Books confin'd, 

Who from his Study rails at all Mankind. 

The Coxcomb Bird, ſo talkative and grave, 

Who from his Cage cries Cuckold, Fool, and * ; 
Tho' many a Paſſenger he rightly call, | 

We hold him no Philoſopher at all *, 


LasTLY, Therefore, if he mixeth in 

public Life, the candid World will judge 
* Mr, Pope, 

13 1 
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SEC r. for what End he does it, not from the 
11. railing of angry Men, but from the Tenor 


of his Writings; the beſt Indications of 
his Mind and Character. There is an 
eſſential Diſtinction between thoſe wo 
love Diſſipation, and thoſe who view, in 
order to expoſe it. There is an eſſential 
Diſtinction between the - Provoſt of an 
Army, who goes out on Duty, and the 
Marauders, whom he hangs upon the next 
Tree. 


To conclude; every Man's Sphere of 
. Obſervation and Experience ſhould be, 
as far as poſſible, of the ſame Extent with 
the Objects of his Attention. The Pain- 
ter, if he would give the Truth, muſt 
copy from Nature. The rethailing Tradeſ- 
man keeps to his Shop; the private Of- 
ficer to his Platoon; the Sailor to his Gun: 
But the Merchant, the General, the Ad- 
miral, if they be wiſe, will take a /arger 
Tour of Obſervation. The Writer neither 

22 
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defpiſes nor neglects the Duties of his pri- SE CT. 
vate Station: But as he hath taken upon II. 
him not only the Taſk of a parochial, but 
the more important and arduous one of a 
national Preacher, he hopes theſe Gentle- 
men will excuſe him, if he goes a little 
out of the common Road, and endeayours 
to underſtand his Subject before he talks 
upon it. With their Leave therefore 
(nay, without their Leave) he will con- 
tinue to viſit the ſeveral Parts of his /arger 
Diſtrict; and intends not to content him- 
ſelf with a narrower Sphere of Remark, 


than that of his Majeſty's Dominions. 


8 Er. III. 


Farther Remarks on the national Siri of 
Defence. 


« THE national Spirit of Defence will gx c T. 

% always be compounded of the national III. 
e bodily Strength, Hardineſs, Courage» 
I 4 ce and 


- % 
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SECT. © and Principle The common People 
III. «of this Nation ſeem poſſeſſed of the 
three firſt of theſe four Qualities, in a 
« Degree ſufficient to form an effectual 
te and national Spirit of Defence &. Here 
| the Writer left the Matter ſhort : It may 
truly be affirmed, that the common People 
of this Kingdom are in little or no Dan- 
ger of being defeRive in theſe three Qua- 
lities: Their Climate, their Diet, their 
Way of Life, to which Neceflity inures 
them, naturally form them ſtrong, hardy, 
and couragious. The only Enemies they 
have to fear, are the Creatures of Luxury, 

Gin and Tea. 


« Tuxy commonly have a proportion- 
te ed Kind of Principle, which works it's 
« Effect in Battle +.” The Principle here 
ſpoken of, is that of Honour. But as to 
this, the Writer thinks it may be eaſily 


Vol. I. p. 87, 88. + Ibid. 
| deſtroy- 
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deſtroyed : And will certainly be weaken- SEC. 
ed as modern Maxums gain Ground among III. 


them. 


Srer. W. 


of the Affren Genius and 3 of 
Popery and Proteſtantiſm. 


LET us now more particularly conſider, s x C T. 
how far the different Genius of the two reli- Iv. 
gious Syſtems of Popery and Proteſtan- 
tiſm, may affect the national Spirit of 
Defence, and conſequently the Duration 
of every State: A Subject but ſlightly 
touched on in the former Volume. 


„ EnTavsIAsTIC Religion leads to 
6 Conqueſt; rational Religion leads to ra- 
«& tional Defence; but the modern Spirit 
« of Irreligion leads to raſcally and aban- 
te doned Cowardice &. 


* Vol. I, p. o. 
| Tars 
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SECT. Tuts is a Text, on which the Writer 


thinks it of particular Conſequence to en- 
large. | 


1. Popis R Superſtition, as well as Fa- 
naticiſm (of which indeed, in many In- 
ſtances, Popiſh Superſtition is a Species) 
is a more active Principle, with Regard to 
Conqueſt, than rational Proteſtantiſm, 
The firſt piques itſelf on deſtroying and 
extirpating the Enemies of God: The 
latter, regarding none as the Enemies of 
God on account of Error, aims only at 
rational Defence. 


WuiLE Proteſtantiſm, therefore, re- 
tains its proper Influence in the Minds of 
Men, it may be a Match for Popiſh Super- 
ſtition. What it wants in Fury, it makes 
up in Steadineſs. This Truth our Fore- + 
fathers have twice ſeen manifeſted in our 
own Country. TY 


Bur 
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Bur here lies the Danger: Mankind s E cr. 


are apt to be either blindly zealous, or al- 
together cool in Matters of Religion : The 
Reaſon is, becauſe Mankind are generally 
led by their Paſſons, in Religion, as in 
other Things. Hence the peculiar Danger 
to Proteſtantiſm, ariſing from Popery. For 
Popery, in it's Nature tending to inflame a 
Paſſion, lays hold of theruling Weakneſs of 
Man: While Proteſtantiſm, working only 
on his nobler Part, his Reaſon, whoſe DiQates 
he but ſeldom regards, is apt to fall away 
into Neglect and Coldneſs. Thus we ſee, 
taking Man as he is, Fury is the natural 


Character of the one; Indiſference, of the 


other. 


2. BesiDes this, Popiſh Superſtition 
obtains another Advantage over rational 
Proteſtantiſm, ariſing from degenerate Man- 
ners. For Popery points out religious Fury 
and Perſecution, as the beſt Atonement 
5 for 


VI. 
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SECT, for Vice or Crimes: Whereas Proteſtan- 
IV.” tiſm urgeth no Pretence of this Kind upon 


it's Votaries ; but, on the contrary, teaches 
them, that without Morals, Religion is 
Moeckery of God. Thus we ſee, that even 
the Vices of a Papiſt tend to inſpire him 
with fur:0us Zeal : Whereas the Vices of a 
Proteſtant urge him, for the ſake of a falſe 
Peace of Mind, to the Neglect, the de- 
ſigned Forgetfulneſs of all Religion. 


Tuus, though the perſecuting Principle 
of the Papiſt doth not preſerve the Purity 
of his Manners; yet even the Degeneracy 
of his Manners tends to preſerve his Prin- 
ciple. This we ſee confirmed by the ge- 
neral State of Things in our own Country 
in which, though the Roman Catholics 
are carried along in the common Stream of 


Manners, yet their Principles remain un- 
ſhaken, 


on 
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Principles of Proteſtantiſm tend to preſerve 
the Purity of Manners ; yet, if a Degene- 
racy of Manners comes on, it certainly 
tends to deſtroy the Principle. This, too, 
we ſee confirmed by the general State of 
Things in our own Country ; where, as 
Man ners have degenerated, religious Prin- 
hath decayed. 


3. ANOTHER chmee which 


tends to preſerve and ſtrengthen the blind 


Zeal and intolerant Principles of Popery, 
is, the tremendous Penalty annexed in the 
Imagination to any Departure from them. 
For as the Papiſt believes this Departure will 
expoſe him to all the Effects of the divine 
Diſpleaſure; ſo this Apprehenſion tends to 


prevent the natural Excurſions of Thought, 


and chains down the Mind in intellectual 
Darkneſs. 


On the contrary, the free wt of 


Proteſtantiſm, not working by Terror, en- 
4 courages 
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SEC r. courages the Mind to range abroad in 
IV. Queſt of Truth. No religious Apprehen- 
ſion accompanies the Search: And hence, 
tho Reaſon will ſometimes fix the Mind in 
falutary religious Principle, Paſſion will of- 
tener allure and miſguide it into the plea- 
ſurable Path of Unbelief. 


4. ANOTHER Cauſe of the ſuperior Per- 
manency of Popery, ariſeth naturally from 
the laſt aſſigned. Where ſo much Merit 
is ſuppoſed to be in one particular Syſtem 
of Belief, and ſo much Demerit or Guilt 
in any Departure from it, there, even the 

| benevolent Paſſions urge ſtrongly to making 

| Proſelytes. It is eſteemed little leſs than 

faving a Soul, to draw a Man over to the 

| Popiſh Faith. And, to give all Parties their 

Due, this hath been often the miſtaken 

and fatal Motive to Perſecutions, which 

have been charged altogether upon unfeel- 

ing Cruelty, Now the Genius of Pro- 
teſtantiſm is- eſſentially oppoſite. to this. 
| As 


* 
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As it is too juſt and generous to compel, ſo, SE CT. 
as a natural Conſequence, it is often too in- 1% 
dolent, even to perſuade. 


5. A FIFTH Cauſe of the Permanen- 
cy of Popiſh Principle, beyond that of 
Proteſtantiſm, was touched in general 
Terms in the firſt Volume. Popiſh Su- 
perſtition arms itſelf with the Weapons of 
civil Power ; and, by checking the open 
and avowed Profeſſion, checks in a certain 

Degree the Progreſs of Impiety. Where- 
as it muſt be acknowledged and lamented, 
as one of the unalterable Defects of a free 
Government, that Opinion muſt have its 
Courſe. The Diſeaſe is bad ; but the Cure 
would be fatal, Thus Freedom is com- 
pelled to admit an Enemy, who, under 
Pretence and Form of an Ally, often 
proves her Deſtroyer. 


6. Tux laſt Cauſe flows naturally, as a 
Conſequence of theſe which have been aſ- 
| ſigned, 
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SECT. ſigned. A religious Principle, which is 


IV. 


only overwhelmed' by the. Prevalence of 


Vice or Paſſion, but ſtill lies dormant in 


the Heart, may be eaſily awakened and 
recalled into Action: But where the Prin- 


cCiple is not overwhelmed, but extinguiſhed 


by degenerate Manners, . tbere. it is ſeldom, 
if ever, reſtored to its former Influence. 


Now the Popiſh Principle, when it 
ſeems to loſe its Effect, is generally no 
more than overwhelmed by vicious Man- 
ners: The religious Belief being rooted in 
powerful Paſſions, remains in the Heart, 
and thro any ſtriking or alarming Incident, 
is again awakened into Action. Thus it 
manifeſtly operated, in an Inſtance re- 
corded by MachrAvxI. «+ The Roman 
« Religion would doubtleſs have been loſt 
« before this, had it not been reduced to- 
« wards its firſt Principle by St. F RANCIS 
« and St. Dominic ; who, by their Po- 
«. yerty, and Chriſtian-like Examples, re- 

„ yiyed 
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r vived it in the Minds of Men, where it s Er. 


<« das. almoſt effaced ; and prevailed, that 


« the Epoſeneſi and Deptavity of the Pre- 
„e eee dementen Fot | 
© Men, ſeeing them live in that Indigence 


« and Poverty, by confeſſing their Sins to 


them; and hearing them preach, began 


« to learn Meekneſs, Chatity, and Obe- 
« dience . In this Inſtance, we ſee; 
r abel, but not ex. 


tinguiſbed. 


Bor dhe the Principles of Air 
Proteſtantiſm are born down by oppoſite 
Manners, there the Power of theſe ruling 
Manners tends not only-to overwhelm the 
Effects of the rational Principle, but to de- 
ſtroy the Principle itſelf. For Reaſon is 
eaſily betrayed or corrupted by Paſſion: and 
where rational Principle is not rooted in 
ſome oppoſite Paſſion of equal Strength 


* Diſc. Pol. I. iii. c. 1. 
Vol.. II. K with 


i 

| 

i 
| 

| 

| 
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s c T. withi that which bears it down, as ſoon as 
rv. Reaſan'is corrupted; the Principle is of 
—— Coitſe. extinguiſhed, and loſt. The pre- 
frat State of one dun Country is & Fithen- 
table Inſtance. whe this Fruth, 12 
01 2 vd 7 
fr Nero 1 poim out the vartieulls Ten- 
dency and End of theſe Reaſonings? It is 
plainly / this: That if we regard Man as 
chat vrrak Creature which he always hath 
been, is, and will be ; as a Creature. often 
led by Paſſion, and ſeldom. by Reaſon; there 
is manifeſtly an Inequality of Force in theſe 
two” Species of Religion, Their Gznzws 
is eſſentially oppoſite : Proteſtantiſm calm- 
ly pteſents herſelf to the Regin, Popery 
ſeizes the Paſims of Mankind: And 
hence, modern Popety ſe againſt modern | 
Proteſtantiſm, is in Danger of overwhelm- 


& © 


* Ir 


— 
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L 14 - 


tr a be objettod hind this Arg *. 


ment, and is frequently mumtained, thit 17. 
although dhe vulgut are led Blind ty 


Popiſh Superſtition; yet Statefinen are nat = 


its Dupes, and? flierefore it is tb be re- 


garded as a mere Creature of the State, 


and ſubfervient to che Vievts uf Policy. 
In Reply to this; let it be eonſidered / firſt, 
that although Stateſmen ate often Com- 


temners of the Religion of their Country, 


poſe them. to be of this Ta yet, i in Po- 
piſh Counties, the Princes, are generally 
Juperffit 
the Councils of. the State, where they have 
Spirit and Action. "Thirdly, they are 
altogether unacquainted with the F ounda- 


tions of Politics, who know not, that the 


#4 4% 


ſtrike its ruting Oolours deep into the Po- 


pus, ,and will therefore often fray 


. of the Country, in ſpite of all the 


K 2 Stateſmeu 


2 
- 2 . 
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sc r. Stateſmen in the World. And laſtly, that 


AIV. 


even where Superſtition is made the 


-Dupe of Ambition, and Schemes of Po- 


lůicy, even tbere it is the moſt powerful of 


= all Engines in working up the Body of 
the People to carry into effectual Execu- 


tion thoſe very Schemes which perhaps 
were planned by Atherſm. The Objection 
thereof is futile; and founded in a total 
Ignorance of true Nee and human Na- 
wee. n | 

To convince the” Proteſtant World, 
how much Reaſon there is at preſent for a 


general Watchfulneſs and Union in this 
Regard, let us confirm what hath been 


here ſaid on the different Genius of the 


two Religions, by a ſhort View of the 


preſent State of BRITAIN, AMERICA, and 
the EUROPEAN Continent. TY 


Wrta Regard to our own Country, 
the Principles of Proteſtantiſm have loſt 


their Influence: Inſomuch, that it is nos Cr 
Injuſtice to the higher Ranks of this King- IX. 


dom to ſay, that the main Security of the 
Church ariſeth from its Alliance: with the 
State. There is now among the Great, 
ſuch a general Indifference and Supine - 
neſs in, not to ſay. Contempt of, every 


Thing that regards Religion only, as may 


well alarm thoſe few, who look forward 
to Poſterity. How different a State of 
Religion is this, from that which prevailed 
in the Reign of ETZ AnR Nu? When, as 
BoLINGBROQKE juſtly obſerves, the 
Reformation was eſtabliſhed, not only 
* 1n outward: F orm, but in the Hearts of 


% Men*®,” How different from that 


which prevailed at the grand Period of 
the Abdication of JaMes the Second? 


When Proteſtant Principle took the Lead, 
eren of the Spirit of civil Liberty; and 


Remarks on the Hiſtory of England, Let. XVIII. 


K 3 effected 


140: 


$2 cr. effected the meſt glorious Revolution that 
iv. Hiſtory hath yet recorded: A Revolution, 


which might juſtly be ſtyled religious ra- 


Spirit, -which at theſe illuſtrious Periods 
ſhone ſo bright, is now quenched in'Dark- 
neſs; and the World beholds the Conſe- 
„ n % 

' ON the other Hand, the Tel b 
pery, in this Kingdom, is active, is inde- 
fatigable. It's very State of Separation 
tends naturally to this Effect. The Rea- 
Pons affigned above, ariſing from its par- 


ticular - Genius, maintain its Inftuence. 
The Prieſts are afnduous, from Principle, 


in making Proſelytes, and in urging their 


Party to make them. There is, at pre- 
ſent, a Gentleman in the Weſt of Eng- 
land, who openly gives five Pounds to 
every Perſon who becomes a Proſelyte to 
* Roman Church; and the additional 
Bribe 

* 


) 
ö 
[ 
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Bribe of :a-Senday's Dinner, for every ſuch $ECT, 


Perſon that attends · Maſb. - Alluternents of 
the ſame Kind are known to prevail in 
moſt Parts of the Kingdom, and among 


thoſe of the higheſt Rank, though not o 
openly declared. The Papiſts ſeem to ap- 


the Laws ſleep: In the mean Time their 


Numbers increaſe. But can a Nation uſe 


its Eyes, and not ſee, that they muſt ſe- 
cretly. deride our Folly? Eſpecially when 
we reflect farther, that they have at their 
Head, a Pretender to his Majeſty's 
Throne and Kingdoms, who regards the 
Inhabitants of this Nation, not às his S,. 
feds, but his Curtit. Who doth not fee, 


that by this blind Neglect, or, if you pleaſe, 


this miſtaken Lenity, ( uhich by the Way 


ariſeth not from our Generaſty, but our 


Contempt af Religion and the public Wel- 


fare) vo are treaſuring up a hidden and 


dreadful Mine, which, on the firſt Occa- 
K 4 ſion 
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SECT, ſion given, will blow up our Conſtitution 


IV. 


both i in Church and * 


— 5 Tur Writer bach ud e 
the Gentlemen of the Popiſh Faith: On 
the contrary, he knows many af them ta 


be, in private Life, of amiablée and reſpec- 
table Characters. He is far from pteſum- 


ing to deny even the Merit of their In- 


tentions in a religions Regard : For.there is 
no Doubt, but good Intentions may exiſt 
in every religious Sect. He hopes there- 


fore, they will put the ſame charitable 


Conſtruction on his Intentions, while he 
lays open the Genius and Tendencies of 
their Syſtem of Belief. He is far from 
meaning to revive ſanguinary Laws: Yet 


theſe Gentlemen muſt excuſe him, if, 


knowing the ruling Principles of their 


Church, he freely explains and urges the 


Dangers that threaten his Country. 


Wrru 
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A W1TH Regard to the State of Popery SECT; 
and Proteſtantiſm on the Continent of IV. 


AuERICA; this is no leſs diſoouraging to 
the true Proteſtant. The different Genius 
of the two Syſtems operates with the fame 
Vniverſality: and Power. The Papiſts are 
zealous, watchful, and aſſiduous; tlie 
Proteftants are cold, indifferent, and neg- 
lectful. The S?ANIARDs, in Courſe ef 
Time, will have converted one half of 
the vaſt Southern Continent; and murdered 
the other. The Frencu join Policy to 


Zeal; or rather, make Zeal ſubſervient to 


Policy. They reaſon, they perſuade, they 
cajole, they terrify the poor Indian Na- 
tions; and by every Means of Truth] or 
Falſehood, draw them over to their Party. 
The Conduct of the ExIsH is the Re- 
verſe of all this. Doubtleſs many of our 


Miiſianaries are worthy Men: But it muſt 


be acknowledged, as the natural Effect 
and Defect of the Proteſtant Syſtem, that 
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sE © T: they are not generally impelled by Zeal, 
. but compelled by Necgſſity, to:vifit theſe re- 


* =—— mote and _ inhoſpitable Regiong. In the 
mean Time, the Inhabitants ; of aur Co- 
lonies arc, like ourſelves, given up to Views 
of Gain and Pleaſure: The State. of 
Rqligion is totally; difregarded; its Dictates 
and Principles derided. and thrown: off 
Thus Popery - adyances. with dreadful 
Strides, while, er ile imme 
in r ne Slerp. v 2 
C. "Pp 


ler dee as ane 
rn | 


pd .. 


12 = 8 SEAS? we ſhall 
fee their contrary Genius -exerting itſelf, 
as if the Pourtrait here given of each had 
been drawn from hence. There are 
« very great Numbers. of Roman Catholics 

6 « in the United Provinces ; notwithſtand- 
| «©. ing their Religion, as Sir W1LLIAaM 


. 7 TEMPLE 


I 


| and) Voip of the Tones. 


« TEzMPLE obſerves; is: not”! Immediately ae r. 


protected by the Laws of the Republit. 
* The ſamt Author has aſſigned the 
«Reaſon of this; which is, that tlie 
“States believe the Nomam Catholic Re- 
« ligion muſt make Men bad Subjects, 
<«. while it teaches them to acknowledge 
te A foreign Power: ſuperior to that undet 
e which they live 3-:And- accordingly they 
* have inade ſeveral penal: Laws to pre- 
<« vent the Growth of it. But as each 
« Province hath reſerved to herſelf the 
4 Liberty of regulating Religion within 
« her own Juriſdition{ theſe penal Laws 
e of the States General have never been 
«© put in Execution. In HoLLanD: eſpe- 
< cially neither PRUDENCE nor Polier 
« would permit them to exclude {6 large 
* a Body as the Roman'Catholics out of 
« the general Toleration: And accord- 
« ingly they are very numerous in the 
« oreat Towns of that Province, where 

« the 
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sEe r. “ the Magiſtrates give them an equal Pro. 


« tection with othet Diſſenters. At Au- 


— « STERDAM, they have not fewer than 


t twenty-four Chapels, There are great 
„Numbers of the fame Communion in 

« ROTERDAM, and ſeveral other Cities: 
* But they are moſt numeraus in the 
e Villages: Inſomuch that a Miller, 
« Smith, or any other Mechanic, being 
« a Proteſtant, is ſure to be a Beggar if 
« he ſettles in the Country; far the 
« Prieſts never fail to enjoin their whole 
« Communion to neglect him. This per- 
+ haps may ſeem ſtrange to the Engliſh 
« Reader, who conſiders HoLLAND as 
« a reformed Country, and a principal 
« Bulwark of the Proteſtant Religion: 
« But I ſpeak upon good Grounds; and, 
« amongſt many Proofs which 1 might 
« bring, of the Truth of what I advance, 
« T chuſe to inſtance the Remonſtrance 
« made to the States General in 1 725, 


3 by 
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e by the Deputies of the General Synod, SECT. 
e who repreſented the Growth of Popery IV. 

« jn the moſt pathetic Terms; and 

« affirmed, that fince the Year 1650, the 

« Number of Roman Catholics in the 

« ſeven Provinces was increaſed three 
hundred and fifty thouſand; of which 

8 rr Proofs ®,” 


| Tuus the Love of Gain bath . 
as powerfully towards the Increaſe of Po- 
pery in HoLLANnD; as the Love of Pla- 

ſure and Diſſpation hath done in Enc- 
LAND: Conformable to the FEE laid 
1122 in the firſt B 


Wirn Reſpect to the reſt of Euroyr ; 


its preſent State tends to prove ſtrongly the 
general Truths here advanced. We ſec 
the Proteſtant Crowns divided againſt each 


» Batavia Iltoftrata. By O. Burriſh, Eſq; p. 147, 148. 
I Vol. I. p. 163, &c. 


other; 


148 


' SECT. other ; the Popiſh, Crowns in Union and 


Bf oe Money 


Iv. . Confederacy... The Russe and Sw Dr 


ber joined the, Popiſh Power in teating 


0 Pieces his Majeſty of Paugbia, The 
ERES Queey hath. at length thrown 
off the Maſque; hath baſely deſerted thoſe 


who had long and often faved her from 
Deſtruction; and given a ſtriking Proof 
of this great Truth, That where Pride and 
Bigotry rùle the Heart, there human Vir- 
tues find no enſy Entrance. FRANCE ib 
playing its old Game, and A 
eſablied Plan f Fenn... 


\ 


Tuvs the. anne 220 pct Popifh 
Principle is every where working its Way; 


- while the Coldneſs of Proteſtantifin leaves 


4 » 


the Iffue of Things to thecalm and ineffec- 
tual Deliberation of *civi Policy ; forget- 
ting that Paſſion is the Soul of Action, and 


the great Spur that lath ever urged Man- 
kind to all that is Grd or Wicked. | 


Ir 


and Pri Is 


ha we ene Us Aifferent, Genes of 3 
theſe two dyſtems, as deſcribed above, we rv. 
cannot wonder at this Differenee of Con- 


duct: and to evince: that it is not the Re- 
ſult from Chance, but from eſtabliſhed 
Cauſes, we ſhall ſee the ſame Spirit work- 
ing in each, in fotmer Ages. Bor Ix G- 
BROKE (Who was 2 great Hiſhrian, tho 
but a poor Reaſoner 3 and faw Facts in their 
apparent Connexions, ratlier than in their 
interior Cauſes) hatli given us the aQual 
State of Europe in the Days of IAbixs the 
Firſt; which bears ſo ſtrong a Reſemblance 
to our own, in Regard to the Genius of 
the two Religions, that it cannot be 
thought incurious. * On the one Side, 
te the whole Popiſh Intereſt, in the Em- 


« pire, was cloſaly united; and the Cauſe 


*« of FERDINAND was the common Cauſe 
« of the Party. The Popith Intereſt, * 
* of. the Empire, conſpired in the ſame 
« (Cauſe 
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8ECT. 4 Cauſe, The King of Pol Ap aſſiſted 
IV. 


19 


i 


« the Emperor in HN GAR. Trodpe 
« from ITALY, and a great Army from 
« the Netherlands, acted for him in GER- 


* MANY.—Even FRANCE, who ought in 


« good Policy to have oppoſed the Houſe 
* of AUSTRIA, was induced, by the Bigo- 
« try of her Court, and perhaps by the 
te private Intereſt of LviNes, to declare 
* for the Emperor againſt the King of 
&© BoxyEMIA. On the other Side, the Pro- 
« feſtant Intereſt in the Empire was far 
« {om being chſely united; and farthep 
« ſtill from making the Cauſe of Fre- 
* DERIC the common Cauſe of the Party, 
« Even the Princes of the Union had dif- 
« ſerent Views : many of them leancd to 


the Emperor; none of them could be 


« entirely depended upon: And the Elec- 
« tor of Saxox v, the moſt powerful of the 
« Proteſtant Princes of the Empire,” was 


« ſo far from uniting with the others, that 
« he 
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« he was firſt privately, and afterwards 
« openly, but all along very ſteadily, on. 
« the Side of FrRDINV AND. Out of the 
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« Empire, ſome Aſſiſtance might haye 


« been expected from the King of Dxx- 
« MARK and the Doren: but even their 
« Acceſſion muſt have been purchaſed, at 


« leaſt it muſt have been made uſeful, at | 


« the — of BRITAIN 1 | 


Hap the Writer collected thels Fadia 
from Hiſtory, and drawn them thus to one 
central Point, it might juſtly have been ſuſ- 
pected, that he had thrown a falſe Light 
upon them in the Recital, that they might 
better ſerve his Purpoſe : But when we 
conſider this Paragraph as coming from an 
Author who was dead before -the preſent. 
Aſpect of Things took Place, we cannot 


but acknowledge the permanent er 


 ® Remarks on the Hi of England, Let XII. 
Vor. II, IJ. my 


R n 
I > — — — — — ———— 


i 
SECT,  mity of Principles workih g the ſame Ef- 
Av. fects in the moſt 22 Periods of Time. 


— 
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Tut Event of this Popiſh League ou ght 


indeed to to ſtrike us with Arve, tho not with 


Deſpondency. Fr EDERIC of BoneMIA 
was ſwallowed up by the Confederacy : 

But though.no human Eye can pierce the 
impenetrable Veil of Fate, yet we have 
Reafon/to hope from what is paſt, that the 
great Prince now combined againft, is not 
deſigned by Providenee- as a Sacrifice to 
bigot Power.: Let us rather behold him as 
the appointed guardi Angel of Truth,and. 
Liberty, who with the Swiftneſs of Light, 
and the Terror of a Mhirluind, chears the 
Friends of Freedom, and overwhelms her 
Enemies. FINE 1 ; bs . "© 


Tux manifeſt Inference is this: As it 
appears from theſe Reaſonings- that the 
Genius of Popery is active, inſinuating, 


furious, 
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furious; unalterable, permanent; the Ge- s 1 © To 
nius of Proteſtantiſm, calm, rational, in- IV. 
dolent, fluctuating, periſhable; that Ww 
ought to be moſt warch/al: in che Preſer- 

vation of this invaluable Bleſſing; and 

active in the Support of thoſe who are this 

great i pris of dv R 


9 


0 * 
2 
„ „„ * 


- 7 - þ 1 
4 


9 267 v. 
1 afar a Spirit:, Duelling i comet 
with the many Sprrit of Defence. | © 


ee „Ed the Debility of modern th ex er: 
* nour produce the" manly Spirit of De- V. 


Ay A 2 


* = any Thing beyond the Vanity of 
e Shew ; it is rouzed by an Aen. and 
« dies In a Duel MP: — 


to Jae If: | [3-1 


Bu jt 3 the Opinion * — 30 
me Spirit of Duelling. and that af ONE 


- * 5 1 * Val! I.. p. 90. 


L 2 national 
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$ECT. national Defence are naturally connected, 


and of Courſe riſe or fall together. Much 


might be ſaid on this Subject; at preſent I 


> - 


ſhall only mark the Difference of Principle, 
on which theſe two different * of 
Conduct are founded. 


Tux Principle of Honour depends on, and 
ariſeth from, the Love of Glory, or the Fear 
of Shame. Where the Love of Glory is, 
the Dread of Shame comes of Courſe : But 
the Dread of Shame may exiſt without the 
Love of Glory; a Truth which is con- 
firmed by Experience, in all groveling and 
narrow Minds ; and in many that mo 
too, but not elevated. 


On this DiſtinRtion is founded the eflen- 
tial Difference between a national Spirit of 
Defence, and the private Habit of Duel- 
ling. The national Spirit of Defence, ſo 
far as it depends on the Principle of Ho- 

2 our, 
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nour, can only be kept up by the Love of 820 T. 
Ghry. The mere Dread of Shame cannot - 2 


raiſe this general Paſſion in a People, be- 
cauſe, among a People who have loſt the 
national Spirit of Defence, there is 0 
Shame attending the Loſs of it. 


Bur private Duelling ariſing from the 
Senſe of private Injury, is naturally pro- 
| duced by the Fear of Shame only. Glory 
is ſeldom thought of in this Inſtance ; and 


where it is, produces the hateful Character 
It is the Fear of Shame there. © 
fore, and not the Love of Glory, that fog 


of a Bulh, 


ports the Spirit of Dueling. 


Tavs we ſee, the Principle. of Ho- 


nour works by two different Paffions in 


producing a Nation of Duelliſis, and a 
Nation of Heroes, The firſt are only com- 
pelled by the Fear of Shame ; the latter are 
aQuated by the Love of Glory, And thug 

IL the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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s EC r. the national Spirit of Defence may be „rang, 


— when that of Duelling i is extinF ; and the 
— Spirit of Duelling may exiſt, when that of 


military Honour 1s extinguiſhed. 

—— 
A —_—_— Conſequence. arifong OY 
a dN of. —_— 


. z 


IF 1. Tue [REY relate: to Nations; and 
vi. the Character of a People. But with Re. 
— pard:t0Fleets and Arnes,- another Truth 

offers itſelf to Obſervation. Here, * The 

« Love of Glory is neceflary in the Leaders, 

eas a Motive to great and daring Enter- 

* « Prize : But among the inferior Ranks, 

o the Fear of Shame will be generally of 
Influence ſufficient” te to compel them to 

« their Duty.” The Reaſon ts evident: 

With Regard: to the Leaders, as'it is im- 
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poſſible to point out to them their par- s ECT, 
ticular Track . of. Duty i in every Inſtance, " 


ſo their Conduct muſt. be left in general, 


to the Determinations of their own Mind: 


Great Action will naturally be attended 
with Glory ; but the mere Omiſſion of great 
Actions, where peremptory ( Orders are not 


given, is hot neceſſarily attended with 
Shame : Therefore it is the Love of Glory 


only, that can urge a Leager to 20821 
dangerous Ape. | Mn din" 


— 4 


Bur with 1 to te cefirir Ranks; 
there the particular Track .of Duty is 
pointed out; which is only this, * 5 110 9 
« the Commands of your Leader.” U 
der- this. Circumſtance, no Evaſion can 


take- Place : Every: Man . muſt obey, or 
lnfamy overtakes: him: And thus the 


Fear of Frame ee waere 


Joan v3 p £1 
+» 


. 
© wy *%# *. 
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Tuis Diſtinction will clearly account 


Vi. for that ſtran ge Difference of Conduct 


in our Britiſh Troops, during the laſt, 
as well as the preſent War. It hath been 
remarked, that at Times they have fought 
like Lions; at others, have been timorous 
as Hares. Their Bravery, in particular In- 
ſtances, hath been brought as a Proof 
againſt the Exiſtence of the ruling Prin- 
ciple of Effeminacy, which runs through 
this Work, But whoever views this 
Matter, according to the Diſtinctions here 
pointed out, will at once ſee the Veil 
drawn off from this myſterious Appea- 
rance of Things. Where did our Troops 
diſtinguiſh themſelves in Valour ? Was it 
not at DET TIN Ex TP at LaFernT? and 
above all, on the dreadful Field of Fox- 
TENOY, where honeſt Fame forſook the 
Standard of the Vicłor, and wept over the 
Banners of the retreating Eyc6115n? And 

who 
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who were the Leaders on theſe important 8 EC r. 
Days? They were ſuch as were inſpired and VI. 
#Fuated by the generous Love of GLoky, © 


Der. 
Of a national Militia. 
« W1LL not Cowardice, at leaſt as s E cT. 
e ſoon as Courage, part with a Shilling or v11. 
« a Pound, to avoid Danger? The capi- 


te tal Queſtion therefore ſtill remains; not 
e who ſhall pay, but who ſhall fight . 


A CariTai Queſtion, this, indeed; 
and hard to be reſolved among a mercan- 
tile and effeminate People, This naturally 
leads us to conſider what may be expected, 
feared, or-hoped, from the Eſtabliſhment 
of a national Mzlitia, In which Enquiry, 
the Writer's ſole Intention i is, to * 


VV Vol L R 8 9 — 
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4 CT, his leading Principles through all their 


vil. 


Conſequences; without any Intention af 

contradicting or offending any Party what- 

ever. | 
FixsT, An Engliſh Militia cannot be fo 


dangerous now, as. in former Times; be- 
cauſe the Commons are diſcharged from 


| thoſe laviſh military Tenures, which lo 


i often brought them into the Field, to 


butcher each other in former Days, at the 
Command of A 6 tous or revengeful Lord. 
Hzxxv the Seventh, chrough his Hatred 
to the Nobility, let in this firſt Dawn of 
"Taſting Liberty on the Inhabitants of this 


Kingdom. The People, though armed, 


would 1 now want Leaders of Influence, to 

unite them in Seditious: Purpoſes. There- 
fore the ſudden and ſhort-lived Fury of a 
Mob, is the wortt that can be feared froth 
this Eftablithment; - Tis true, an ariel 
Mob is a dreadful Monſter to the Indivi- 
- he FS) 
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anal, — e SECT, 


— 


 Hyncs, | Liyv's fine Deſcription of a 
« Mob: Ex ferocibus arts, fingu- 
« 1 metu Jug phedicates. |. 92 


A The 3 . — ol 
the Times take away the great Danger 
which formerly. aroſe from. a free IRA in 
more warlike Periods. 


— won ng. — — — — 
= — —e—— — oo eo ß xx —-— — ea —— — — my - 


— 14 

Bur 3 on the Fu Hand, thels 

ſame Reaſons, that take away the. Danger, 

are fair to deſtroy the Uſefulneſs of. a Mik. 

tia. For we ſee, their Danger aroſe from 

their Union and their Valgur: Now, what 
is a Mita without theſe tro e 

49% . 43 ary 42 A 4 

| A Legal Union indeed n may y be acquire 

ed; re though not ſo * 


o — —— - _— 
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c r. as the laviſh. But without national Vu. 


VII. 


lour, Union" is a dead and unaQive Qua- 
lity. | 


Ir the Principles maintained in this 
Work be true; the Defe& of Valour in a 
national Militia, will not lie among the 
private Men, but among the Officers. And 
indeed, who can ſeriouſly believe, that 
thoſe Gentlemen who find the Attendance 
upon a Qyarter-Sefſions for the Service of 
their Country, too [ſevere a Burthen of 
Duty upon their enervated Bodies and 
Minds, will vigorouſly undertake and go 
through the Dangers and Fatigues of war- 
like Service? | 


Ir muſt therefore be expected as a cer- 


tain Event, that a Militia will, on its firſt 
Inſtitution, and for a long Time be uſeleſs. 
But this is not faid with a View to diſ- 
eourage the Eſtabliſhment, but only td 
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prevent groundleſs Expectations; which gx c 7, 
being diſappointed in the firſt Eſtabliſh» VII. | 
ment of a Militia, might lead the Nation of 
into a Belief, that the Inſtitution could I 
never be gel 


Txr1s Circumſtance, Pe is: no 
Reaſon why a Militia ſhould not be ſet.on 


| 
Foot; but rather a good Reaſon for ita | 
ſpeedy Eſtabliſhment: Becauſe the con- 
tinued Exerciſe of a Militia, if undertaken 
with that Yigour and ſerious Intention which 
it deſerves, is perhaps the moſt promiſing 
means of re-kindling, by ſlow Degrees, 
the military Spirit among us. 5 


As a rational Encouragement to the 
Hopes of the Nation, let us caſt our Eyes 
back upon former Times, and hear the 
impartial Judgement of a great Foreigner, 
who could have no Views to influence his 
Opinion. There is ſcarce any Body ig · 
cc norant 
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rere d. "norant, that of late Vears the Exolten 


VII. 


e invaded France, and entertained no 


; 4 goldiers but their own: And yet, tho! 


— had no Wars of thirty 
« Years before, and had neither Officer 


ce nor Soldier who had ever ſeen a Battle, 
«'ithey . ventured to attac a- Kingdom 
«where ths Officers were excellent, the 


©: Soldiers good, having been trained up 
« for ſeveral:Years together in the Zalien 
it Wars. This'proceeded from the Pru- 
« gence of the Prince, and the Excel- 
"lence of that Government, in which, 
« even in Times of Peace, the 1 2 
& of Arms is· not intermitid s. 


Tur main Concluſion 11 mean to draw 
from theſe Obſervations, - is only this. 
« This Eftabliſhment of a Militia mat 


4 | i 


* Mack, Di. «6-24. 


23 Ak as ices 
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« deſtroy effeminate Manners; or effemi- o Re 


| & nate Manners will render uſeleſs a Mi- vi. 

| « litia,” (1908 if 12979 8 8 $70 act 
0 ZNO THR 1979107 $43 558, 

| 2 2221 39 $01 21 72 

5 SECT. MI. ist 
Ee Remer on tle rar als 

| ce Lan- Orr lex i in the > Capital, are s rr. 
| « occupied in Dreſs, Cards, and Tea; VIII. 
: « and in Country Towns divide theix 

; « Time between Milleners . ud Yo: 

cc « werns ., oth” Yay = | A 


Tuts Abuſe of Leifure i in Time ck 

Peace, hath been one of the leading Cauſes | 
f of that Diſgrace, into which the Armics 
g of Great-Britain are fallen. On this Sub- 
; ja, as being beyond my Sphere, I will 
not preſume to inſtrut the military 


J dl. L p· Tor. . 5 - . ——_ 
1 Gentle | 
[ 
| 
| 
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t. Gentlemen of my Country:. At leaſt, if 
VIII. I do, it ſhall be on the Authority, and in 


the Words of a great Writer; who ſpeaks 


ing of the proper Employments of a Sol- 


dier in Time of Peace, . expreſſeth 
himself as follows, | 


AY « He 2 ought t to relax his Thoughts 
<« from. the Exerciſes of War; not. even 
« in. Time of Peace: And indeed, then 
& he ought. to employ his Thoughts more 

« ſtudiouſſy therein, than in War itſelf; 
« which may be done two Ways, by the 
« Application of the Body, and of the 
« Mind,, As to his þodily Application, or 
ec Matter of Action ;—he ought to inure 
« himſelf to Sports: And by hunting and 
ee hawking, and ſuch like Recreation, ac 
e cuſtom his Body to Hardſhip, Hunger, 
te and Thirſt: And at the fame Time in- 
<« form himſelf of the Coaſts and Situa- 


„ che Size and Ele- 


« vation 
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vation of the Mountains; the Largeneſs s x © r. 
« and Avenues of the Valleys; the Ex- VIII. 
« tent of the Plains, the Nature Wo” 

« Rivers and Fens, which is to be done 

« with great Curioſity. This Knowledge 

« is uſeful in two Reſpects: For hereby 

e he not only learns to know his own 

« Country, and to provide better for its 

« Defence; but it prepares and adapts 

« him, by obſerving their Situations, to 

« cotmptehend the Situations of other 

Countries, which perhaps may be ne- 

« ceſſary for him to explore. For the 

x Hills, che Vales, the Plains, the Rl- 

« vers, and the Marſhes (for Example) in 

« TusCANY, have a certain Similitude 

« and-Reſemblance to thoſe in other Pro- 

i vinces: So that: by the Knowkedge of 

« one, we may more eaſily imagine tlie 

« reſt. And he who is defectide in this, 

10 Wants the moſt neceſſary Qualification 

cc for a General: For by knowing the 
Vol. II. M Country 
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| P? 0 . « Country, he knows, how to beat up his 
VIII. « Enemy, take up his Quarters, march 


— - * 
— — —— — K —— —˖§1́ et ˙· —W FI en 
- 


his Troops, draw up his Men, or be- 
« ſiege a Town with Advantage. In the 
Character which Hiſtorians give of 
« PHILOPOMENES Prince of ACHAIA, one 
n of his great Commendations i is, that in 
« Tune of Peace he ſtudied military Af- 
te fairs; and when he was in CARA 
« with his Friends in the Country, he 
« would many. Times ſtop ſuddenly, and 
e expoſtulate with them, © If the Enemy 
s were upon that Hill, and our Army 
„ where we are, which would have the 
Advantage of the Ground? How could 
% we,come at them with moſt Security? 
« If we would draw off, how might we 
«c doi it beſt? Or if they ſhould retreat, 
how ſhould we purſue?” So that, as he 
Was travelling, he would propoſe all 
% the Accidents to which an Army was 
2 2 bubjos he would hear their Opinion, 


> c give 


[ 
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give them his own, and reinforce it ECT, 
« with Arguments: And this he did fo VIII. 

— 
« frequently, that by continual Practice, 
« and a conſtant Intention of his Thoughts 
« upon that Buſineſs, he brought himſelf 
eto that Perfection, that no Accident 
could happen, no Inconvenience could 
e occur to an Army, but he could pre- 
« ſently redreſs it. But as to the Exer- 
« ciſe of the Mind, he is to do that by, 
Diligence in Hiſtory ®, and ſolemn 
« Conſideration of the Addons of the 
c moſt excellent Men: By obſerving how 


* they demeaned themſelves in War; by 
e examining the Grounds and Reaſons of 
* their Victories and Loſſes; that he may 


| * MACHIAVEL is a little incorrect here, in tha 
i Diviſion of his Subject: For a great Patt of what 
be had ſaid above is, ſtrictly, an Exerciſe of the 
| Mind, no leſs than the Study of Hiſtory. 
; | 5 
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s ECT. © be able to avoid the one, and imitate 
VIII. © the other v. 


| Tarse, doubilehs, are adthirable In- 
ſtructions; and followed, as Thave been in- 
| formed, by the greateſt Captain of this, or 
| any other Age: Yet ſuch is the eſtabliſhed 
Effeminacy, the wretched Affectation of 


* Macnraver' Prince, c. 14. He adds ano- 
| ther Circumſtance, which perhaps is not ſo certain 
f in its Effects. He ſays, Above all, he is to keep 
« cloſe to the Example of ſome great Captain of 
old; and not only to make him his Pattern, but 
| « to have all his Actions perpetually in his Mind.“ 
| | Thus, it is true, ALEXANDER did (as it is affirmed) 
by AcHiLLEs; CxsAr by ALEXANDER; SC1P10 
by Cyxus. And the Principle was juſt, while the 
Arms offenſive and defenſive were of the ſame Kind. 
But the Invention of Gunpowder hath wrought ſuch 
a total Change in Arms, Diſcipline, and the 'Methcds 
of Attack and Defence, that an Adherence to the 
Practice of any ancient Leader would be in Danger 
of miſguiding, rather than inſtructing any modern 
ö Warrior, in the particulars of Execution : But in 
| - the general Principles of conducting War and Armies, 

| - this Rule may ſtill be applied witl: Succeſs. 
faſhion- 


1 


* —” — FT cory ww — LA 
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faſhionable and trifling Diſcourſe, that now 
prevails in the Armies of Great-Britarn, 


I7I 
SECT. 
VIII. 
— | 


that ſuch a Conduct, though rational and 


manly in the higheſt Degree, would be 
treated with Deriſion and Contempt. The 


Writer cannot hope to eſcape their Ridi- : 


cule on this Occaſion: And doubts not, 
but he is by this Time ſet down by moſt 


of his military Readers, as a a Pedant and 


a Martinet. 


$zcT. IX. 
The ſame Subject continued, 
IT may, perhaps, be a Queſtion worth 


reſolving, © whether groſs Vices or refined 
* Vices be more fatal to the Spirit of De- 


SE CT. 
IX, 


— — 


« fence, and to the Armies of any State“ 


The Writer hopes, that no Critic will be 
ſo very uncharitable, as to tax him here, 


with a Vindication of any Vice whatever : 
M3. Yet 
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$ECT, Yet knowing of what Materials the gene- 

IX. ral Herd of Critics 'are made, he thinks 

it not amiſs to throw in this Caution, 

His Reſolution, then, of the Queſtion is, 

that refined and effeminate Vices are more 

fatal to an Army than groſs ones. Firſt, 

Becauſe, when they once catch, they be- 

come more general. Secondly, Becauſe 

they are equally deſtructive of military 

Application and Capacity, with thoſe of a 

groſſer Caſt. Thirdly, Becauſe they tend 

much more than groſs Vices, to deſtroy 

two of the main Hinges, on which the 

Spirit of Defence muſt hang: Theſe are 

Hardineſs and Courage. Is it neceſſary to 

confirm this by Facts? The Facts are at 

Hand, The Armies of this Kingdom 

were more groſsly vicious in Queen ANN's 

» Reign than at preſent. I need not point 
out the Conſequence. 


At 
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AT the ſame Time, let it be acknow- s Er. 

ledged or aſſerted, that the perſonal Cha- ix. 
racter and Conduct of a Man groſily vi- 
cious is more hateful than of refined Vice. 
Which of theſe two Kinds of Vice are 
more criminal in a moral or religious Light, 
is again a different Queſtion. We keep 
here, to the leading Point in "Os the 
Strength and Duration of a See. 


Ano it is certain (fuch is he „ 

Complication of human Circumſtances and 

Affairs) that with Regard to this, ſeveral 

Habits, Qualities, and Actions, which ſeem 
c innocent in themſelves, as they affect 

| or influence private Life, are equally or 

ö more hurtful than others of a more odious 

; Appearance, if we conſider them as they 

affect the public Strength and Welfare. 


This comes to paſs, becauſe the ill Conſe- 
q quences of ſome Actions are immediate; 


M4 , wag f 
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SECT. of others, more diſtant. The firſt ſtrike 
. the Imugination, and ate ſeen by alt: The 

latter muſt be traced up to their Cauſes by 
the Uſe of Reaſom; and to do this, ex- 
ceeds the Talents of the many. Hence 
an unequal Judgment often ariſeth, con- 
cerning moral and political Good or Evil, 
the comparative Merit or Demerit of Ac- 
tions and Men. Many of the pernicious 
Effects of Luxury and Effeminacy fall un- 

der this Obſervation: And hence came 
the poor and wretthed Reaſonings of two 
Champions of Luxury and Effeminacy &, 
whoſe Principles will be examined i in a 
proper Place. 


s rer. X. 
Additional Thoughts on the Navy. 


ever, | * Sea-Orricens, even in Time of 
x © „ Ws, inſtead of annoying the Enemy's 


, — # Doftor MANDEVILLE, and Mr. David Hume. 


* 


ond Principles of the Times. 
« Fleets, ate chiefly buſied in the gainful 
4 Trade of catching Prizes &. 


Turk is little Danger, as yet, of the 
Body of our Fleets being Effeminate : 
Their way of Life ſecures them from it. 
There is a natural Feroeity of Manners 
attending the Sea-Service, which would 
always preſerve itſelf, were it not quelled 


175 
SECT. 
x. 


by the Contagion of effeminate Example. 


The Danger, therefore, ariſeth from the 
Commanders, whoſe preſent falſe Ambition 
and Way of Life n leads * to 
9 3 5 . 
Ir is remarkable in our Navy, ( what 


the Writer ſpeaks, he knows to be Fact) 
that the young Men bread to the Sea 


Service, ſo long as their Converſation lies 


among the inferior Ranks in their ahh 


* Vol. I, p- 101. 
a retain 
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SECT, retain or acquire the Spirit of Engliſh 
* Sailors ; that is, they grow brave, hardy, 
and intrepid. But no ſooner do they riſe 
to the Rank of Captains, but the Example 
of the Times infects them: Falſe El 
gance and effeminate Parade take Place : 
French Cooks and Valets are fought after : 
The Commander of the Ship becomes a 
Sultan, who lives in idle State, and hath 
his Duty done by his Vizir, his Firſt Lieu- 
tenant, Time was, when Matters went 
otherwiſe ; and the Nation feels the Dif- - 
ference. | 
AT the ſame Time, it were Injuſtice to 
the Navy, not to acknowledge, that there 
are Men in this Department who have done 
Honour to themſelves and their Country; 
and others riſing into Name, who, with due 
Encouragement and Diſtinction given, bid 
fair toretrieve the Glory of the Britiſb Flag. 


Tur Act which gave the Prize to the 
Captors, had manifeſtly a bad Tendency : 
= In 
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In every particular Caſe, it was an Al- s ECT. 
lurement to draw off the Captalns from * 
the Duty of their Country, to the deſpica - 
ble Views of Privateering. A worſe Ef- 
fect than this was, it's ſetting up a falſe 
and fatal Principle, the Love of Money, 
inſtead of the Love of Gry or of Duty.” 
Rational and true is the Obſervation of a 
late political Writer: We have deſtroy- 
« ed the Principle, which was the Source 
« of our Glory, We have miſguided the 
« Ambition of our Seamen; we have h 
« tempted them with Health inſtead of | 

« Reputation; and we have ſubſtituted 


Avarice to Honour _ 


THESE are manifeſt Tendencies to 7; 
and are generally ſuppoſed to have brought 
upon our Fleets this ſordid Spirit of Prize- 
catching : But the Writer is of a different 
Opinion. This Act ſeems to have been, not 


ſo much the Cauſe, as the Conſequence, of | 
Letter, by a Country Gentleman. | | 
the 
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SECT. the preſent Rapacity and Profufion. In 2 
Xx. virtuous and diſintereſted Period, as there 
Would have been no Neceſſity for it, fo 
if it had taken Place, it would have had no 
Effect: The Reward propoſed would not. 
have drawn off a brave and diſintereſted 
Commander from his Duty. But, I appre- 
hend, they who propoſed this AR, ſeeing * 
and knowing what was the ruling Spirit of 
the Times, imagined it more for the Bene- 
fit of the Public, that our Fleets ſhould 
fight for Gain, than af at all. 


Tun Truth therefore feems to be, that 
| tho the Act hath a bad Tendency ; yet it 
| | cannot be aid to have created, tho' it hath 
| certainly increaſed the ſelfiſh Spirit of the 
Navy. An ill A, like an ill Citigen, can 
do 10 great „ in an ö 
Cit. | 


How different were both the Conduct 


and the Poliee of theRomans ? Who, in- 
. ſtead 


anil Principles of the Times. © 7 


ſtead of filling the private Purſes of their s E Cr. 


Leaders, made it a Circumſtarice of n- X. 
amy, if, upon their Return from War, they 
did not enrich the Coffers of the Republic > 
Inſomuch, that at length it came to. paſs, 
that no Conſul was permittell to Triumph. 
who had not firſt put a wt-Quantity:af 
Silver or Gold, or ſome other valuable 
Commodity, into the pUBLIC TREASURY, 


—— 


ben 0; 
x the. Marine Society, 


Sten therefore the Dopdieacy of lar SECT, 


Fleet ariſeth evidently from the Command- x1. 
ers: this naturally leads: me to ſay ſomie- 
thing on the Inſtitution of the << Marine 
« Society ;” and to conſider hat may, or 


may not be expected from it. 


THe 
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' SECT. Tux Inſtitution is humane, praiſes 
XI. . worthy, and excellent, in two Reſpects. 


— ED 1 


FRS r, It reſcues a Number of wretch- 
ed Boys from Crimes and Miſery; and the 
Public from the Effects which theſe Crimes 
and that Miſery would have produced. 


SECONDLY, It tends to alleviate that 
great Evil of pre ing Men for the Sea- 
Service. * 


Bur de W good Ef- 


fects, it muſt not be expected, that this 
Inſtitution, laudable and humane as it is, 

will ever raiſe our Fleets into their former 
Credit; becauſe it can only affect and 


ſtrengthen the Body of the Fleet, and not 
the Manners, Principles, and Conduct of 
the Commanders. 


SECT, 


nd. Principle F the Times. 
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Nurther Conſiderations on the National gel, 2 


_ of Union. 


% MoNnTESQUIEU hath ay given ĩt as s ECT. 
« his Opinion, that Factions are not only X11. 


« natural, but neceſſary to free Govern 
« ments *,” This Opinion was criticiſed, 
and ſhewn to be in ſome Senſe erroneous, 
becauſe too general. It is only taken No- 
tice of here, with a View to obſerve, that 
che celebrated Author borrowed this Opi- 
nion, with many other important Obſerya- 
tions in his Book, from 'Macn1iaver's 
Diſcourſes on Livy +: But in Juſtice to 
the ſagacious FLORENTINE, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that he limits the Obſervation to the 
Times in which public 8 pirit was predomi- 


nant; whereas oy other ** Writer ex- 


„ vd. I. p. 104. . 


tends 


— — 
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SECT. tends it to the later Periods, when ſelfiſh 
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Ambition had quenched the Love of their 
Country; and hence aroſe his Error. 


As theſe two Authors, in the Writer's 
Opinion, poſſeſs the higheſt Station in the 
political Scale; it may be worth while to 
give a xomperative Sketch 1%. 
rent Characters. CY 


r born and bred in tumul- 
bug and proffigate Times, and pccupied 
inthe Affuirs af a diſtempered Republie, 
caught his firſt Principles of Politics from 
what he Jaw. MonTz8QuiRU, more 
happy in his Birth and. Fortune, enjoying 
an early Leiſure, in a quiet and well- regv- 
. lated Monarchy, drew his firſt Principles of 
Politics from hat he.read. Yet neither 
was che. ft given up to. mere, perſonal 

Obſervation ; nor the laſt, to mere Study: 


Fes the'Progreſs of Life, Mac AVEL ap- 
plied 


11 ia ©. 
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plied himſelf to. Boots, and MonTrs- 420%; 


Qiu to Men: Yet, „Eu 
their. firſt. Habits - prevailed, and gave 
each 15 diſtin and peculiar 1 


"SOR tho! both ſaw the 8 ind 
ſecret Springs of Government, (which, 


in my Opinion, no Writer, but theſe two, 


did ever fully comprehend or penetrate) 
yet they ſaw them by different Lights, and 
thro different Mediums. Macuiaver's 
leading. Glide, was Fall;  MonTz3qu1ev's 


was. Ploloſophy.”, In Conſequence. of this, 


Simplicity forms the Character of the one, 
Refinement that of the other... The ſpecu- 
lative FRENCHMAN forms a fine Sytem, to 

the Completion of which, he ſometimes 
tortures both Argument . and Fat: The 
Phan, and downright FLORENTINE builds 


on Fas,” independent of all Sem. The 


polite and Uiſintereſted Sage is warm in: the 
. of _ The active and pene- 
Vor. II N trating 
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5 = CT, trating Secretary, above Praiſe or Cenſure, 


XII. 


gives a bold and ſtriking Picture of the 


| Ways of Men. Hence, while the firſt 


gains every Heart, by the Force of moral 
Sympathy, the latter hath been falſely de- 
teſted, as the Enemy of Virtue and Mankind. 
Macn1AveL is negligent, yet pure and firong, 
ſcorning the hinutùr Graces of Compoſition: 
MoxTesqutev is ant, yet nervous; and 
to the Acuteneſs of the Philoſopher, often 
adds the Fire of the Poet. Both were the 
Friends of Freedom, and of Man: Both 
ſuperior to the Genius of their Time and 


Country : Both, truly great : The Fl o- 
RENTINE ſevere and great : the FRENCH: 


| Nr r e Ae: 


„ ein on 


6 TxEronE, before we can deter. 
« mine, whether the Factions that divide 
a free Country Be falutary or dangerous, 
« jt is neceſſary to know what is their 


00 Foundation and their Objedt : If they 
ce ariſe. 
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te ariſe from Freedom of Opigion, and 8E f. 
« aim at the public Welfare, they arg f- _ a2: 


e lutary : If their Source be ſelfiſh Inter- 
« eſt, of what Kind ſoever, they are 
« then dangerous and deſtructive,®, 8 4 
cannot give a better Comment on this 
Truth, than in the Words. of Bol Ix G- 
BRokR. © As long as the Spirit of Li- 
« berty i a Roman ſacrificed his 
«* own, and therefore, no Doubt; every 
other perſonal Intereſt; to the Intereſt of 
« the Commonwealth: When the latter 
« ſucceededthe Spirit of Faction) the In- 
« tereſt of the Commonwealth was con- 
« ſidered no otherwiſe, than in Subordi- 
ce nation to that particular Intereſt, which 
« each Perſon had eſpouſed. The prin» 
* cpat Men, inſtead of making their 

Grandeur and Glory conſiſt, as they 
8 formerly had done, in that ich the 


bo... vol. I. p.106. | 
N 2 « Gran- 
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SECT. © Grandeur and Glory of the Common 

XII. e wealth reflected on them, conſidered 
« themſelves now as Individuals, not as 
e Citizens ; and each would ſhine with his 
on Light. To this Purpoſe alone they 
te employed the Commands they had of 
« Armies, the Government of Provinces, 
ce and the Influence they acquired over the 
cc. Tribes at Rome, and over the Allies 
e and Subjects of the Republic. Upon 
« Principles of the ſame Kind, inferior 
« Perſons attached themſelves to theſe ; 
'«-and that Zeal and Induſtry, nay that 
'« Courage and Magnanimity, which had 
ee been exerted formerly in the Service of 
'« the Commonwealth, were exerted by 
"<< the Spirit of Faction, for Mag1vs or 
0 SYLLA, for CeASAR or POMPEY #,” 


80 funds the Caſe, with Regard to 
the general Foundations of Faclion, in moſt 


* Remarks on the _ of England, Letter IL 
« Times 
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Times and Countries. But there is ano- SEC 
ther Source of Faction, of which we have XII. 
had moſt fatal Inſtances in our own-Coun- - 
try, diſtinct both from that of public Spi- 
rit and ſelfiſh Intereſt: I mean that of 
erroneous Conſcience ; when the unalienable 
R:ght of governing is ſuppoſed to be inhe- 

rent in any particular Man, or Race of 
Men. This, though it hath not the Na- 
ture, hath moſt of the Conſequences of ſel- 
d Faction; and is attended with this ad- 
ditional Evil, that as it is founded in Prin- 
ciple, it is more ſteady and reſolved. The 
Civil Wars which rent the Kingdom 19 
during the Contentions between the 
Houſes of York and LAxcAST ER, were of 
this Kind. Of this Kind too, in good 
Meaſure, were the Civil Wars, in which 7 
CHARLES the Firſt periſned: And of this — 
Kind, altogether, have been the conſe- | 
quent Rebellions againſt the eſtabliſhed 
Government. This Diſtinction, however 


1 mal 
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SECT. muſt be.remarked in Favour of the free 
XI. Spirit and Senſe of, the Lancaftrians and 

Yorkifts; beyond that of the Stuart Party; 
that theſe laſt pant for Traum and 
Chains; but among both the former, the 
fame Men who would have died for their 
reſpective Kings, would have died for the 
Laws and the Liberty of their Country. 


— — —_ 
* 


—— ¶ .: ]«7§‚,—, , . 
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-Sxecr. XIII. 
We ſame Subject continued. 


$ECT. 1er us now proceed to confider more 
XIII. particularly the Cauſes that have weakened 
* or deſtroyed the national Spirit of Union, 
ſince the great Revolution, which took 

Place on the Abdication of James the 


Ir hath been one of the Writer's main 
Intentions, in the Progrefs of this Work, 
» V & . : © 
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to point out the natural Weakneſſes and De- 8 x CT, 


feds of a free Syſtem of Goverument: 3 


He did not at firſt apprehend, that any 


Apology could be neceſſary for this Con- 
duct, becauſe he thought it a clear Point, 
that the more evidently theſe Weakneſſes 
and Dęfects were explained, their proper 
Guards and preventive Securities would 
with the greater Care and Caution be ap- 
plied. Hence he freely expatiated on the 
Dangers attending a Diſſolution of Man- 
ners and Principles; hence he hath freely 
ſet forth the natural Stability of Popery 
beyond that of Proteſtantiſin; hence he 
freely explained the natural Inconveniencies 
that aroſe even from ſuch a great Event, 
as that of the Revolution in eighty eight: 
This, and more, he hath done, that his 


Countrymen, being aware of the Dehcacy - 


of that fine Structure, which is at once the 
Pride and Security of its Owners, might 
uſe-all timely Expedients, to nfaintain its 

ä Foun- 
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SECT. Foundations in their original Strength, and 


not expoſe themſelves: to the dreadful Ca- 
lamities in which its Fall muſt involve 
them. 


Bur ſee the Conſequence : Becauſe he 
had affirmed, that, under an arbitrary Go- 
vernment, the Spirit of Union was natu- 
rally frong, he hath from thence had the 
Imputation laid upon him, of being a 
Friend to arbitrary Government : Becauſe 
he pointed out a new Principle of Faction, 
which naturally aroſe from the Revolution, 


he hath been accuſed, as an Enemy to that 
Revolution: Becauſe he had aſſerted, that 


the Abuſe of Freedom had deſtroyed re- 


ligious Principle, he hath been miſcalled 
an ill MWiſber to Freedoom itſelf; S0 bligd 
are theſe Qu1xoTs in their Adoration of 
Liberty, that they accuſe her Phyſician of 
Diſaffefion to the fayourite Fair, merely 
þecauſe he declares her to be mortal; tho 

| at 
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at the ſame Time he holds forth the Medi- s ECT. 


eines that might prolong her Life. 


— 


Bur though he hath Candour enough 
to believe, that in ſome, theſe Accuſations 
ariſe from ſincere Belief, founded in 
narrow and miſtaken Views of Politics; 
yet he hath ample Grounds to ſuſpect, 
that in others, Inſinuations of this Kind 
have ſprung from the Leaven of Malice and 
Wickedneſs, working in its uſual Way, 
- againſt every Thing that is free, fair, and 
honeſt, The next Charge againſt him 
will probably be founded in what he hath ' 
ſaid on the Genius of Popery and Proteſ- 
zantiſm: Nor will he be much ſurprized, 
if thoſe who naturally rail at what they 
cannot anſwer, ſhould blacken him with 
the Infamy of being a Papi in his 
Heart. 
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Id the mean Time, he turns his Back 
on their Iniquity, and _m— to his ap- 


AE Taſk. 


FROM the Reſtraints laid on the Royal 
Prerogative at the Revolution, and the 


Power of Parliaments which naturally 


aroſe from theſe Reſtraints, together with 
the ſelfiſh and lucrative Views, to the Gra- 
tification of which theſe Parliaments ſoon 
began to proſtitute their growing Power, 
he drew this Conſequence. © WILLIAM 
cc the Third, found this to be the national 


e Turn; and ſet himſelf, like a Politi- 


« cian, to oppoſe it: He therefore ſilenced 
te all he could, by Places or Penſions: 
« And hence the Origin of MAKING 


cc PARLIAMENTS.” 
"Hm the Writer is informed, hath 
been perverſely miſinterpreted into a Satire 
1 on 
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on King WiLLIam. He therefore thinks sx r. 
it neceſſary to explain himſelf. —_ uII. 


— ll 
_ , 


Wurx therefore it is ſaid, < Hence the 
« Origin of making Parliaments,” it 
is not meant, that ſuch Attempts had ne- 
ver been made before. There is hardly 
a Period in the Engh/b Hiſtory, but would 
give the Lye to ſuch an Aſſertion. From 
an Examination of ancient Times it would 
appear, that the Practice (a as was naturdl) 
was always moſt frequent when the Go- 
vernment was wraleſt: When the Power 
and Prerogative of the Crown were high; 
the deſired Effects were wrought with- 
out making Parliaments. Therefore the 
evident Meaning of the Paſſage is this, 
that the Practice of making Parliaments 
was now firſt laid down as a neceſſary Prin- 
ciple of Government; and this was the - 
neceſſary Conſequence of leſſening the 
2 5 | Frero- 
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SECT. Prerogative, where Parliaments were 


XIII. 22 y 


In WILLIAM the Third therefore, it 
ſeemed an Act of Neceſſity: At leaſt, he 
judged it ſuch, and was heartily tired of 
it. Inſomuch that the Perverſeneſs of his 
Parliaments, ariſing from factious Con- 
duct, founded in ſehiſb and lucrative Views, 
had well nigh tempted him to quit his 
Throne, to return to his native Country. 


PR 


* 
— 
* 


1 
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Wr ſee then, that this Principle of 
Faction was a natural Defect, ariſing from 
a noble Change in the Conſtitution : Evils 
infinitely greater were taken away : A ge- 
neral Change of. political Principles, with 
all their various Conſequences, was the 
natural Effe& of that Revolution, The | 
Defects (or rather Evils) of an arbitrary 
Government ceaſed: The Defecls of a free | 
Government aroſe: And it is the main 
„ 


3 
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Purpoſe of this Eſtimate, to point out SECT. 


and reſiſt theſe. 


ce Shires and Boroughs, which in for- 
« mer Times had paid their Repreſenta- 
« tives for their Attendance in Parliament, 
« were now the great om _— 
« and political Struggle *. 


Tur following Anecdotes, in luuſtra- | 
tion of the Progreſs of the Evil here 
ſpoken of, were given to the Writer, by a 
learned Friend, whoſe Profeſſion leads him 
to Enquiries of this Nature. 


IT hath long been debated among the 
learned in the Antiquities of this Kingdom, 
at what Time the Privilege of the Commons 
of England, to ſhare in the Legiſlative Power, 
firſt commenced ; ſome. placing.its Origin 
as high as the earlieſt Ages of the Saxon 


* Vol. I. p. 110. 
Monar- 
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$£cT. Monarchy ; others 'reducing it to the 
XIII. latter End of the Reign of EpwaRD I. 


here is a Mixture of Truth in both Opi- 
nions.— For it is moſt probable, that the 
Commons of England, who were Proprie- 
tors of Land, had always ſome Share in the 
Legiſlature. And at the ſame Time it is 
moſt certain, that this Right was not re- 
duced to the regular Form it now 4 
* the latter Period. | | 


HoweveR important this Privilege may 
now appear, it was not for a long Time 
after the Reign of EpwARD I. thought 
of any great Value, or much. ſought after ; 
as appears by the great Neglect of Atten- 
dance in Parliament in the latter End of 
the Reign of EDwaRrDd III. and the Be- 
ginning of Ricnanxp II. which was then 
ſo remarkable, mat it was found neceſſary 
to enforce it by an Act of Parliament, which 


required 
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required Attendance, under Pain of A- szcT. 
mercement. 7 5 . XIII. 


— 


Ir is an old Obſervation, that formerly 

« the Intereſt of Parliament was never 
« more predominant, than when Kings 
« wanted Title or Age.” Hence the 
Commons firſt began to find their Impor- 
tance in the Reign of RichARD II. and 
continued to increaſe it during the Reigns 
of Henry IV. HENRY VI. and HENRY 
VII. In Conſequence of this, it became 
neceſſary to regulate Elections; the firſt 
Statute relating to which was made in the 
Reign of Henzy IV. From this period, 
. Endeavours were uſed to make Parlia- 
ments ſubſervient to the Views of the ru- 
ling Party, and their Importance in thoſe 
Days aroſe, or fell, in Proportion to the 
Occaſions ſuch Party had for their Autho- 
. N | 
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As the Times were tumultuous till the 
Union of the Houſes of York and LAx- 
CASTER, it was common before that Pe- 
riod for Shog:ffs to omit or excuſe the not 
making Returns for ſeveral of the Boroughs 
within their Counties. Sometimes giying 
for- Reafon of. their Omiſſion, that. the 
other Boroughs were not able to ſend any 
Burgeſſes becauſe, of their Poverty or Ina- 
bility ; which was never. then complained 
of, or objected to, by the Boroughs them- 
ſelves ; though ſeveral Acts of Parliament 
had been made to compel the Sheriffs to 
make Returns for all the Boroughs: Nay, 
ſeveral of the Boroughs after they had 
once or twice ſent up their Repreſentatives, 
found the Burthen too great, and procured 
perpetual Exemptions which remain to this 
Day. How differently do we value this 
Right at preſent? When no Price is thought 
too great for the Purchaſe of a Borough; 


and Principles of the Times. 
and no Family, how ancient or honour- 
able ſoever, of any Conſequence, but in 
Proportion to theſe modern Poſſeſſions ? 


Maxx the uniform Effects of the ſame 
Principles and Cauſes, working at the Diſt- 
ance of two thouſand Vears. The Con- 


« ſulſhip, or any other Office or Dignity, 


« was never conferred by the People of 
“ RoME, upon any body but by formal Ap- 
«plication : Which Cuſtom was originally 
very good; becauſe none ſought for them, 
e who was conſcious of being unfit; foraf- 
e much as to be repulſed, was a diſhonour- 


« able Thing; and to make himſelf fir, & 


« very Man choſe to be virtuous. But af- 
te terwards, the «Manners of the People 


e growing ſo fatally corrupt, this Cuſtom 


« loſt its primitive Convenience, and be- 
te came not only uſeleſs, but pernicious :. 
« For they who had moſt Power, not they 
* who had moſt Virtue and Capacity, 

Vor. II. O » pre- 
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. « pretended to the Magiſtracy; the Poor 
and the Virtuous not daring to appear, 


« for fear of a Repulſe. But this Incon- 
« venience, like the City itſelf, was not 
e the Product of a Day: It ſtole into the 
« Commonwealth, lay concealed, increaf- 
« ed, and exerted itſelf by Degrees, as 
call other Inconveniences do.— Security, 


and an unhappy Scarcity of Enemies, 


tc was the Occaſion, that, in their Creation 
of Conſuls, the People of Rome began 
« to regard Riches and Favour more than 
« Ability and Virtue; preferring ſuch Per- 
« ſons as could entertain and treat People 
« handfomely, to ſuch as were grave, and 
« could only conquer their Enemies: 
« Afterwards, from thoſe who were moſt 
c plauſible, they came down, and created 
« ſuch as were moſt powerful; ſo that 
« Perſons of Virtue and OY were to- 
e tally excluded . 


* Machiavel's Diſc, 1. i, c. 18. 
5 | THE 
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Tur Writer proceeds: « It_hath been $8 ". - 
&* much debated, whether the Miniſters XIII. 


« or the People have contributed more to 


e the Eſtabliſhment of this. Syſtem of 


* Self-Intereſt and Faction *.“ Here is 
an Error, in Expreſſion at leaſt. In Juſtice 
to the Body of the Britiſb People it muſt 
be remarked, that by the People was, or 
ought to have been meant, chiefly the 
higher Ranks of the Nation ; except only 
in Boroughs, where the Corruption, here 
ſpoken of, runs down through the loweſt 
of the People, | a 


A On Enquiry it would probably ap- 
cc pear, that at different Periods the Pen- 
40 dulum hath ſwung at large on both 
« Sides: It came down | in former Times, 


C from the Miniſter to the Repreſentative, | 


Vol. I. p. 112, 
O 2 ws Ge. 
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« to have been chiefly in the contrary 
Direction, &c. *,”.—Theſe Changes 
followed each other according to the natu- 
ral Operation of Cauſes and Effects: But 
tho' the Writer ſhewed their general Pro- 
greſs, yet he did it not with that Particu- 
larity of Circumſtance, which ſo intereſt. 
ing a Subject deſerves. | 


He apprehends, therefore, that 2 
have been three eſſential Changes of Prin: 
ciple, in the Progreſs of this great and 
ruling Evil. It began from the Crown, at 
the Revolution, from a Principle of Neceſſi- 


ty : It was continued, by ſucceeding Mi- 


niſters, and brought to its Criſis by on 
Miniſter, on a Principle of ſuppoſed Pru- 
dence : It ſince been continued on a 


Principle of uppoſed Neceſſity again: but 
* Vol. I. ibid. 


that 
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* 


that ſuppoſed Neceſſity hath had a Foun- s£ cT. 
dation different from that which took XIII. 


Place at the Revolution. For that firſt 
Noceſſity aroſe from the State of the 
Times, when a new modelled Govern- 


ment, like a new planted Tree, had not 
yet taken Root in the Minds of the Peo—- 


ple ; and therefore the Storms of Parlia-' 


mentary Faction were of more dangerous 


Conſequence to its Riſe and Growth. But 


after this Syſtem of Self-Intereſt had been 


rivetted by one Minifler, in the Minds of 
the People, and the higher Ranks through- 
out the Nation, and all Men of all Ranks 
in Boroughs, were taught to expect and 
demand the utmoſt Penny for their Vote 
or Intereſt ; then it was, that a new Kind 
of Neceflity commenced ; and ſucceed- 
ing Miniſters, honeſt in their Wiſhes and 
Intent, were ſeemingly c 


which their Predeceſſor had voluntarily 
eſtabliſhed. | | 
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Remarks on the Conduft of a famous 

r E 


SECT, © TrrRE was a noted Miniſter in this 


XIV. 


« Kin gdom, whoſe Character „ perhaps, 


1 might be drawn in theſe few Words, 


« that while he ſeemed to ſtrengthen the 
« Superſtructure, he weakened the Foun- 
ce datioiis of our Conſtitution *.“ 


Tre Writer underſtands, that ſome 
Offence hath been taken at what he af. 
firmed in general Terms, concerning this 
Miniſter : He therefore thinks it neceſ- 
fary to explain himſelf more particularly : 
Not, indeed, with any intereſted Views of 
pleaſing a Pariy; becauſe he appre- 
hends, that his Sentiments concerning this 

| | Miniſter, 


* 


© Vol. Ip. 114, 115, 
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Miniſter, are different from thoſe of both s Er. 
his Friends and Enemies, 2 „ WIG 


Ta real Faults of his Miniſtry oughtthe | 
rather to be delineated, becauſe many Men 
of Senſe. and Worth, admire and maintain 
his Syſtem: And finding that he was 
charged with Deſigns he never formed, 
they have thence inferred, I ſuppoſe, that 
he was therefore blameleſs. 


H Is Friends are generally accounted, h 
and ſome of them I know are, the real 
Friends of Liberty: To theſe it cannot be 
unacceptable, freely and FAIRLY to exa- 
mine the Nature of his Adminiſtration. . 
If we are curbed in this Point of Enquiry, 
our Liberty is loſt in its moſt eſſential Cir- 
cumſtance. Nor ſurely can it be taken 
amiſs. in that Nation, to crifgciſe a dend 
Miniſter, where every Man With Impu- 
nity can inſult the LiviNG Gov. 

O 4 In 
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In this 8 SOR two Things 
will appear remarkable: One, that his 
Enemies, in their Diſcourſes, Speeches, 
and Writings, charged him with Things 
he was not guilty of: The other, that 
what was really pernicious in his Syſtem, 
that they totally overlooked ;- and would 
not, or could not ſee. 


1/, THEREFORE, It is not true, that 
this Miniſter corrupted the Nation: He 
found it corrupted to his Hand. It is not 
in the Power of any one Man to taint an 


upright People. He may put the Wheels 


in Motion, but cannot create a general 
Change: His Life is too ſhort, and une- 
qual to the Effect. 7 


⁊ah, Ir ib not true, that he ever form- 
ed any Deſign to inſlave his Country. He 
did not wiſh fo ill to his Country. More 

| than 
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than this: His Genius was peaceful, s E Cr. 
and never led him to this blind and ambi- XIV. 


9 


tious Project: For he had Senſe enough 
to know, that ſo daring a Deſign could 
never be executed, without involving the 
Nation in the Horrors of a civil War. 


Tuxsx are. the atrocious Crimes, with 


one or both of which he hath been falſe- 
ly charged by his Enemies. Let us now 


conſider the real Genius and Faults * rr 
Adminiſtration. 


I. W i es Clutch he was 
amiable and friendly. Vet even this pri- 


vate Character may juſtly be regarded as 


a main Foundation of thoſe Defects, which 
blotted his Miniſtry. For, 


2. He carried his domeſſig; and friend- 


ly Attachments into public Life; an@ 
for the Advantage of Ind/uiduals whom 
he 
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SE CT. he loved, often ſacrificed the Intereſts of 


that Public which he neither hved nor 


bated: For his Affections were of the 


common and confined Kind, and never 
reached ſo far as to comprehend his Coun- 


fry. 


3. Tnovon he had no natural Inclina- 
tion to corrupt Practices, yet he rather 
choſe to rule by zheſe, than to reſign his. 
Power. This Conduct was founded in 
his Temper too: He preferred the imme- 
diate Intereſt of his Friends, to the future 


and diſtant Welfare of his Country. 


4. His Genius for Government was of 
a conſined Nature; and therefore it may be 
unfair to charge his Intentions with all the 
Conſequences of his Adminiſtration. Tho 
he had an acute Eye, ſo far as its Sphere 
extended, yet that Sphere was but narrow. 
He ſaw Things in their immediate, but not 

; IR 
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in their remote Effects. He regarded s gc r. 
Wealth, as the ſole Fountain of national XIV. 
Power, Strength, and Stability: He a 
not foreſee its Influence and Effects. But 
let me add, that if he had foreſeen them, - 
I do not think his Regard to the Public 
was ſtrong enough to have determined 
him to a contrary Syſtem, againſt the na- 
tural Bent of his own 1 and confined 
Affections. 


F. Tur Conſequence of this narrow 
Ability and Turn of Mind was, the utter 
Neglect of the Manners and Principles of 
the Nation, and of all thoſe counterwork- 
ing Checks, which ought to be laid upon a 
People that is growing in Trade, Wealth, 
and Luxury. 


6. Nay, on the contrary, he forward 
ed the Growth of theſe pernicious Man- 
ners and Principles: Not through the na- 
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them favourable to that Parliament In- 


fluence, without which he found he could 


not both gratify his favourite Ends, and 
maintain himſelf in Power. | 


 Tavs, while Trade and Wealth, the 
grand Incentives to Vice, increaſed ; he 
neglected, nay diſcouraged the Care of ſa- 


lutary Manners and Principles, the only 


effectual Checks to Vice. Thus, while he 
enriched Individuals, he made his Country | 
poor. Inſtead of uſing his Power, in fil- 
ling every public Office and Department 
with Men of Ability and Virtue, he fa- 
crificed Ability and Virtue to Views of Par- 
lament Influence. Thus he eſtabliſhed cor- 
rupt Principles with a View to ſtrengthen 
Faction in ſupport of the Crown, till thoſe 
very Principles have becomea Burthen upon 
the Crown itſelf: Thus by unnatural and 
forced TI he gave a temporary 

Motion 
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Motion to the Wheels of State; while the s& cr. 
the natural, and internal Maſter-Springs XIV. 
of Government were loſing their Elf 
city and Power: And thus he greatly con- 
tributed to reduce us to that State of poli- 
tical Diſſolution and Non-Entity, under 
which we groan at preſent. 


Tx1s, according to the Writer's Appre- 
henſion, is a true Delineation of the Ge- 
nius of his Miniſtry. And thus, while 
« he ſeemed to ſtrengthen the Superſtruc- 
« ture, he weakened the Foundations of 
« our Conſtitution.” 


| ser. . 
Reflection on the future Effects of Par- 
liamentary Influence on the. Balance of 


Power. 


« BUT what an Aggravation of this 8 x e. 
« Evil would * ſhould ever thoſe of xv. 
0 the 
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te the higheſt Rank inſult the Genius of 
te the Conſtitution, by ſolliciting Votes, or 
« procuring others to ſollicit them; by in- 
« fluencing Elections in an avowed De- 
& fiance of their Country, and even ſelling 
« yacant Seats in Parliament to the beſt 
« Bidder “? 


Tun Writer apprehends, there is a 
dreadful Evil ready to burſt upon this King- 


dom, which hath not yet diſcloſed itſelf; 


but will ſoon come to a Criſis, if not 
checked with Speed and Vigour. This 
he will take the Liberty to explain with 
Candour. Yet Prudence whiſpers him, on 
this Occaſion, to ſpeak with Caution. But 


though, on this Account, his Expreſſions 
may be indirect, he will take Care that his 


Meaning ſhall be clear. 


Vol. I. p. 126. 
Tur 
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Tae Danger which threatened our 8 Ker. 
Conſtitution, by a too violent Exertion of xv. 
the Prerogative, under the Reigns of the 
STUARTS, hath long ceaſed. Neverthe- 
lefs, the Convulſions it occaſioned in 1647, 
will not ſpeedily be forgotten: Nor ought 
the Miſchiefs and Confuſions ariſing from 
a Democracy, raiſed on the Deſtruction of 

the regal and ariſtocratic Powers, to be 
lightly reflected on. This Period of the 
Engliſh Hiſtory cannot be too much at- 

tended to. 


IT is generally apprehended now, that 
our Conſtitution is again leaning towards 
a Democracy: The Privilege of raiſing 
Money, which is veſted in the Commons & 
gives that Houſe ſo great a Weight in all 
Determinations of Importance, that the 

Crown and the Houſe of Lords ſeem but 

as 
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ser. as Foathers put in the de CIS, 
. of Gold. 


| How far 9 W Things 

| may be ſupported by Reality and Fad, is 

a Point too delicate for the Writer to de- 

termine. Vet, notwithſtanding the Privi- 

| | lege veſted in the Commons, of com- 
| manding the Purſes of their Conſtituents, 

it is not difficult to point a Situation, where 

this Privilege would be nothing but a 

Name. And as in the laſt Century, the 

regal and democratic Branches by turns 

bore dovy the Conſtitution, fo, in ſuch a Si- 

tuation as is here ſuppoſed, the real Dan- 

ger, tho hidden, would lurk in the ile. 

cratic Branch; which would be ſecretly 

bearing down the Power both of the King 


and People. 


. Tur Matter may be explamed in a 
{mall Compaſs. Cannot we put a Cale, 
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in which, he Parliamentary. Intereſt of s x © T4 
the great Nobility might ſwallow up the XV. 
Houſe of Commons? Members might be 
elected indeed; and elected in Form: wo. 

But by whom might. they really be elect- 

ed? By the free Voice of the People *' No 
impartial Man would fay it. It werf 
ealy to ſuppoſe thirty or forty Mew of 
high Quality and Power, who, if united, . 
might go-nigh to command a Majority i in 
the immer Houſe, The Members of ber 
Houſe might ſeem to he the ahi a 
tives of the People: But would he in 
Truth, a great Part of them, no more 
than the commiſſioned Deputies of their 
teſpeRiye Chiefs, whole. Senuments they 
would give, and whole Jatereſts they would 


Tavs, while Power wauld, in Appear- 


ance, be centering in the wh Houſe, 
Vox. II. 3 1c 


* hs 
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ter: it. would in reality be lurking | in the 
. higher, 


Tuis State of Things, ſhould it c come to 
paſs, might not perhaps reſult from any 
Deſign i in the Ariſtocratic Branch, to de- 
ſtroy. the Conſtitution. They might have 
no farther- Views than thoſe of Gain, Va- 
nity, or Pleaſure. Notwithſtandin g this, 
their. Conduct might have thoſe Effects, 
which their Intentions never aſpired to; 
though their own Ruin might be the 
final Conſequence. | Let us conſider the 
moſt probable Effects. 


5 Tur firſt fatal Effect that offers itſelf to 
Obſervation is, that the Conciouſneſs of 
ſuch an increaſing and exorbitant Power, 
which the Lords might acquire in the 
Houſe of Commons, would deftroy all 
honeſt Ambition in the younger Gentry. 
They would know, that the utmoſt Point 
I they 
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they could hope to arrive at, would only sE © Te 
be to' become the Deputy of ſome” great X. 


—ů— 


Lord in a County or Borough. All the 
Intentions of ſuch a Poſt can be · anſwered 
by Ignorance and Seruility, better than by 
Genius and public Spirit. People of the 
latter Stamp, therefore, would not natu- 
rally b be appointed to the Taſæ: And this, 
once known, would check the Growth of 
Genius and public Spirit throughout the 
Nation. The few Men of Ability and 


Spirit that might be left, ſeeing this to be 


the Caſe, would naturally betzke them- 
ſelves to ſuch private Amuſements as a 
free Mind can honeſtly enjoy. All Hope, 
and therefore by Degrees, all Deſire, of 
ſerving their E would be erer 


Le 1 


5 Winks: honeſt Aubin would natu- 

rally and generally be quenched. But 

even where Ambition continued, it would 
F''2 be 
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re r. be peruerted. Not ful, but ſervile Ta- 
xv. lents would be applauded; and the ruling 
Pride would be, not that of Freemen, but 
of Slaves. 


TrxsE Effects would be bad: But 
there would be worſe in Store. The No- 
bility, by this blind Conduct, would pave 
the Way for their own Deſtruction. It 
might be impoſſible, abſolutely to foretell | 
future Events; but what follows, ſeems f 
to be according e N 
Cauſes and 8 | 


Ir is a 3 and trite Obſervation, 
that Power follows Property. Whoever 
examines in whoſe Hands the Weight of 
Property in this Nation is lodged, will 
find it to be in the Poſſeſſion of the Com- 
mons. And although a few ambitious 
Lords. ſhould even engroſs a Majority of 
Counties and Boroughs ; (the laſt, more 
generally, are within their Reach) yet 
theſe Men would not from hence become 

2 poſſeſſed 


2 58 Fo OS nm 


and ſeditious Attempts. is eaſy to fore 


which hath hitherto been ſupported by 
their mutual Want of each others Aid? 


Now ſuppoſe this mutual Friendſhip 


Conſequence, The People would © be 
eaſily perſuaded, that they have nothing 
left, but an expenſive Shadow of their for- 
mer Conſtitution: That the greateſt Part 
of their Property is ſpent in ſupporting a 


P 3 1 WP 


ſee, what would be the End of ſach Mea- 
ſures, when purſued to Extremity. What 
elſe, but the Deſtruction of all Friendſhip 
and good Correſpondence between the 
higher and lower Ranks of the Nation, 


and Dependance to be deſtroyed by theſe 
pernicious Meaſures, and then conſider the 
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poſſeſſed of the Property of thoſe Coun- sxcT, 
tries, nor therefore of the Weight and In- xv. 
fluence which naturally follows it; and ” 
which, if it is deprived of its proper and 

legal Exertion, will break forth in itlegal 
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s ECT. new Syſtem, built on the Ruins of their 


3 


former Privileges: That the Nation would 
be better ſerved, the Expence of Govern- 
ment leſs burthenſome, if the Prince were 
left without the Controul of a Parliament, 
and from himſelf ſhould appoint ſuch Per- 
ſons as are beſt qualified for the Poſts they 
are to fill; and ſuppreſs ſuch Offices as 
would be found uſeleſs and expenſive, and 
of no Conſequence to any but the Poſ- 
ſeſſors. 
SomeTHING of this Kind muſt ine- 
vitably happen, if ever the Power of the 
Lords ſhould make its Way into the lower 
Houſe; And let a private Man dare to 
ſay, that it will become the GREAT, who 
ought to be well read in Hiſtory, to reflect 


on what happened in the Roman State. 


There, the Patricians, while they main- 
tained their proper Character of ſuperior 
Wiſdom, Valour, and Love of their Coun- 


uy 
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try (the only Characteriſtics of true No- s Er. 


bility) enjoyed their Power and Privileges, 
unmoleſted by the People. 
theſe noble Qualities were ſunk in mean 


Views and felfiſh Attachments; when de- 


generate Manners and Luſt of Power 
among the Leaders of the State, had de- 
ſtroyed the Rights of Election; then, even 
Prætors and Conſuls became the mere Crea- 
tures of DicTAToRs and TRIUMVIRSö 


Theſe calamitous Events, after a few un- 


ſucceſsful Struggles of expiring Freedom, 


terminated in an arbitary Monarchy ; under 


which, the ancient Nobility were in no 
Reſpect diftinguiſhed, but by the ſuperior 
Calamities, in which the Cruelty of their 
n HP involved them: | 


| Lax us now come nearer Home, and 


from ancient to modern Times; where we 


ſhall ſee ſimilar Cauſes producing . 
Effects. 


P 4 Tur 


But when 
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Tur State of ScoTLanD, (till the 


XV. | Union took Place, and the heretable Juriſ- 
Ans were aboliſhed by the Influenee of 


one, to whoſe Wiſdom and Integrity in 
his high Station, this Kingdom will for 
ever ſtand indebted) preſents an Inſtance 
by no means foreign to our Purpoſe: And 
this, I cannot better repreſent, than in the 
Words of a late learned Writer: 


« Taz Conſtitution of ScoTLAND, till 
* incorporated with that of ExOLANp, 
« was in Fact, a Mixture of Monarchy and 
« Oligurciy. The Nation conſiſted of a 
te Commonalty without the Privilege of 
te chufing their own Repreſentatives ; of 
e a Gentry, intitled indeed to repreſent 


1 by Election, but unable to ſerve the 


„ Nation and of a Nobility who op- 
"_ the one, and * both. 


de I 
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« In this Situation, the Repreſentatipes SECT, 
„of the Commons, diſcouraged with — 


* their on Inifignificancy, either did not 
« attend the Parliament, or ſurrendered 
« their Priviteges when in it. It * 
« by the Acts of 1457, and 1 503, that 

te though the Act of 1427, had given tlie 
« Freeholders a Power of ſending Repre- 
« ſentatives to Parliament, yet none, of 
c few, were ſent. .. 


«© Tae Revolution firſt brought other 
* Maxims into our (the Scotch) Goverti- 


* ment; and the Union gave other Righits 


* to our Part of the Legiſlature: So that 


te now, our Lordt and Commons being in- 


* corporated with thoſe of the Engl iſh, 


e the Conſtitution of Scoflarid is ſettled 


upon that juſt Poiſe, betwixt Motjarchy, 


** Ariſtocracy, and Demotracy, which Has 


* 
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« made the Conſtitution of EncLand 
« the Wonder of Maikind -. 


Tavs, we ſee, the Kingdom of Scor- 
LAND was in great Part reſcued from 
the exorbitant Power of the Ariftecratic 
Branch, by its Union with ENGLAND 
and its Freedom compleated by the Abo- 
lition of the heretable Juriſdictions +. But 
as Power may be equally uſurped and en- 
groſſed by different Ways; ſo Parliamen- 
tary Influence may work the ſame Effects 
with ſaviſo Tenures; and from a new Cauſe, 
the Liberties of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND 
may fall together, 


' To this Inſtance of a free Nation groan- 
ing under the exorbitant Power of its 


f Nobles, till reſcued by its Union with ano- 
ther, let us add a ſtill more ſtriking Ex- 


_ * Hiſtory of Feudal 16 ADE p- 274- 
uc. . p. 246, 
ample, 
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ample, of a modern free State overturneds x. 
from its Foundations from the Prevalence V- 


of the ſame Cauſe. 


AT ER the Concluſion of the Peace | 

« between the two Northern Crowns, in 

« 1660, ſome conſiderable Care and 

« Time was neceſſary to redreſs the Diſ- 
« orders occafioned by ſo terrible a War, 
% DENMARK had been moſt - violently, 
« ſhaken : The People had been in a 
Manner ruined by the Miſeries attend- 
« ing the War: The Nobility, though 
« Lords and Maſters, were Full of Diſ- 


content. 


cc Tur King thought fit to appoint a 
10 Meeting of the three Eſtates at Cor Ex- 
« HAGEN, vig. the Nobility, Commonal- 
« ty, and Clergy :— The Nobility were 
« for exempting themſelves from paying 
& Taxes, except only in the Way of vo- 
« Juntary 
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SECT. © Juntary Contribution. The People held 


XY. 


te it reaſonable, that the neceſſary Sums of 
os Money ſhould be levied proportionally ; 
« and that the Nobility, who enjoyed all 
te the Lands, ſhould at leaſt pay their 
« Share of the Taxes. 


Tuts Manner of arguing was very 


a diſpleaſing to the Nobles; and begat 
e much Heat, and many Replies on both 
« Sides, At Length a principal Senator 
* ſtood up, and in great Anger told the 
% Preſident of the City, that the Com- 
e mons neither underſtood nor conſidered 
te the Privilege of the Nobility, who at 
&« all Times had been exempted from 
cc Taxes, nor the true Condition of them» 
« ſelves, who were no other than Slaves: 
« [the Word in the Daniſh Tongue, is 
6. wifree]. This Word Slaves put all the 
“ Burghers and Clergy in Diſorder : On 
ee which Naxson, the Speaker of the 

«« Houſe 
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end Principles of the Times. | 


„ Houſe af Commons, roſe out of his 8 K Cr, 
« Seat, and ſware, that the Commons xv, 


« were no Slaves; nor would from thence- 
« forth be called ſo by the Nobility, 
« which they ſhould ſoon prove to their 
4 Colt | | 


Ir was nog thought neceſſary, by 
the Commons, to confider ſpeedily of 
« the moſt effoctual Means to ſuppreſs the 
« intolerable Pride of the Nobility, and 
* IN to mend their own Condition, 
. « Aﬀer many Debates, they concludeg, 

« that they ſhould immediately wait upon 
the King, and offer him their Votes 
and Aſſiſtance to be abſolute Monarch 
of the Realm. They promiſed them- 
« ſelves, the King would have fo great 
« Obligations to them for this Piece of 
« Service, that he would grant and con- 
« firm ſuch Privileges, as ſhould put 
« them above the Degree of Slaves. 
« They 
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vx er. 0 They knew, he had- been hithert6 


> curbed by the Nobility to a great Mea- 
ee ſure ; and now faw their own Force, to 
* perform what they undertook. At the 
« worſt, they ſuppoſed they ſhould only 
« change many Maſters for one; and could 
« better bear Hardſhips from a King, than 
* from inferior Perſons : Beſides the Sa- 
« tisfaction of Revenge, 'on thoſe who had 
« hitherto not only uſed them ill. but in- 
e ſaalted over them ſo lately. They knew 
ce the King,” and had ſeen him bear with 
ce an admirable Patience and Conſtaney, 
te all his Calamities; were perſuaded 
« that he was a valiant Prince, who had 
« often expoſed his Perſon: for the Sake of 
e the Public; and therefore thought, 
they could never do enough to ſhew their 


«= Gratitude, 2 ; 


"T3 


en Scarct Was this — * but 


* . was agreed to: and notliing but the 
« Unſea- 


und Printiples' of the Times. | 29 


ce « Unſeaſonableneſs of the Time, it being 5 ECT, 
« now near Night, deferred the imime- AV.. 
« diate Execution of i it: but all the ne- 
« ceſſary Meaſures were taken againſt next 
40 Mornin 8 


23» 


cc All this while, the Nobles either Shel 
« none, or but ſmall lotimations of the 
* Defigns of che Commons. They had 
c been fo long uſed to ſlight and tyran- 
* nize over them, that they were not 
now. ſenfible of any impending Dan- 
« ger from thence ; contemning cheir 
Threats as well as their Perſons; and 
« imagining they would have repented 
« next Day, and complied with all, that 
« ſhould have been demanded of them : : 
But the Plot was deeper. laid chan they 
« ſuppoſed": for not only the Prime Mi- 
4 niſter, but ſome other Members of 0 
« their own” Body, who had Employ- 
"6 ments depending on the Court, were 


cc enga- 


I | 


Pp — Ä e _ I CSS 
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3 c. T. *. engaged in jt. This Inadvertoncy, iti 
* the Want of requiſite Courage on the 


« Occaſion, brought upon them the Miſ- 
« chief on a ſudden ; ſo that, except two 
ce or three, who were more than ordinary 
« doubtful of what might happen; and 
te ſlipt out of Town that Night, the reſt 


were altogether fearleſs of Danger, till 


te the very Inſtant that the Exil was remes 


SV 


« SCHACK, the Goyerhor of the Town; 

« urged vehemently, that the Commons 

« ſhould inſiſt to have a Promiſe under the 
« King's Hand, and make themſelves 
« ſure of a Reward for fo conſiderable à 
« Preſent as they were going to make, 
ce whilſt they had ſo fair an Opportunity 
« in their Hands: But all his Inſtances 
« were in vain; they were in the giyivg 
« Humour, and reſolved to do it gene- 
«« rouſly, truſting the King for the Per- 
« formance 
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e formance of his Word; a Thing which s EC T. 
they have ſince often, tho too late, re- XV. 

. — 


Tur Miſchief no ſooner appeared to 
te the Nobles, but they ſaw it was una- 
te yoidable: There was no Leiſure al- 
« lowed them to conſult; and to deny 
« their Compliance, or even . to delay it, 
« was dangerous. They ſaw, they were 
= no longer Mafters ; the Commons were 
« armed; the Army and Clergy againſt | 
them; and they found now too late, 
te that what the Day before they had con- 
« ſidered only as the Effort of an uncon- 
« ſtant giddy Multitude, was guided by 
« wiſer Heads, and ſupported by Encou- 
1 ragements from Court; nay poſſibly by 
© ſome of their own Body. They were 
« aſſembled in a fortified Town, remote 
* — their ſeveral Countries and Inter- 
e eſts (where they had governed like fo 
Vol. II, Q « many 
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e many Princes) in the Power of thoſe 


« who could, and certainly would- be re- 
« venged, in Caſe they proved refractory. 
« The beſt Way, therefore, was to ſeem 


« to approve of what they could not 
ce hinder. 


« In the, mean time, the Commons 
ce grew impatient : The Anſwer given 
cc them was not ſatisfactory. The Clergy 
« and Burghers therefore, led on by their 
« Biſhop and Preſident, proceed without 
6c them to the Palace, and were met by 
« the Prime: Miniſter, and conducted by 
« him to the Hall of Audience, whither, 
« after ſome ſhort Time, the King came 
« to them. The Biſhop makes a long 
« Speech, ſetting forth the Praiſes of his 


| 0 Majeſty, and the Cauſe of their waiting 


« on him; concluding with an Offer, in 
the Name of themſelves, the two moſt 
« numerous, and * he pleaſed) the moſt 

cc powerful 
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« powerful Eſtates, of an hereditary and 
c abſolute Dominion; together with the 


« Aſſiſtance of their Hands and Purſes, 
« in Caſe any Body ſhould go about to ob- 


« ſtruct ſo neceſſary and laudable a Deſign: 


« for the Good of the Country, 


- « Bor the Nobles were all this while 
« in a grievous Diſtraction: They. ſaw 
the Commons were gone to the King 
« without them. Their * Meſſengers 
« brought News. back, that their Propo- 
« ſition of entailing the Crown on the 
« Heirs Males, was not pleafing, becaufe 
« a greater Advantage was in Proſpect : 
« That this Offer was looked upon to 
C proceed from Perſons that would not 


237. 
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XV. 
— — 


« have beſtowed any Thing, if they could 


« have helped it: That it was thought 


« they n a Merit in giving only a 


Q 2 | . Part 


XV. 


* 


| 
| 

| 

| 
| 
| 
| 


a 
$2 OT. «© Part, when it was got in their Power 
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&* to:hinder the taking the whole. 
- 4 WuiLz the Nobles were all together, 
* an Officer comes into the Room, and 
« whiſpers ſome of the principal Men, 
te that the City Gates were ſhut, and the 
« Keys carried to Court. The Governor 
© had ſent one BLI, the Town-Major, 
« to put this in Execution; who, as ſoon 
te as he had done it, came to the Houſe | 
Ss where they were met, and ſat down at 
« Table among the Senators. This diſ- 
te mal. News of the Officer was preſently 
te whiſpered round the Company: They 
tc aſked him, what Deſtiny was appointed 
« them? whether they were there to be 
& maſſacred, or what elſe was to be done 


e with them? The Town-Major calmly 


« anſwered, that he believed there was no 
* Danger towards. them: That ſuch vio- 
te lent Meaſures would not be taken by fo 

0 gracious 
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« the Gates; and that no body was to 


« ſtir out of Town without Leave. There 
« wanted no more than this Confirmation 
'« from the Officer, to overthrow all the 
« Reſolution and Conſultations of the 


« Nobles: The Dread of loſing their 


Lives took away all Thoughts of their 
« Liberty. They immediately diſpatehed 
Mieſſengers, both to the Court and the 
« Commons, to give Notice of their 
« Diſpoſition to comply with what was 
« formerly propoſed ; affuring them like- 
« wiſe, that they were ready to agree to 
« all that ſhould be afked of them. 


« TuRkEE Days Time was requiſite, to 


te prepare Matters for that fatal Hour, 
cc wherein they were to make a formal 


« Surrender of their Liberty. The Scaf- 


« folds were raiſed in the Place before the 
23 Caſtle, 
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« gracious a King; though he had indeed sx r. 
« given the Orders himſelf for the ſhutting xæv. 
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e Caſtle, and adorned with Tapeſtry: 
« Orders were given for the Soldiery and 


„ Burghers to appear in Arms under their 


ce reſpective Officers: And when all 
© Things were ready, on the 27th of 
« Oftober in the Morning, the King, 
& Queen, and Royal Family, mounted on 
© a Theatre erected for that Purpoſe, and 
tt being placed in Chairs of State under 
« Canopies of Velvet, received publickly 
« the Homage of all the Senators, No- 
« bility, Clergy, and Commons, 


„ Tuus this great Affair was finiſhed , 
c and the Kingdom of DENMARK, in 
« four Days Time, changed from an 
« Eſtate little differing from Ariftocracy, 
ce to as abſolute a Monarchy as any is at 


« preſent in the World *. 


= Account of Denmark, by MoLtswor TH, 
Chap. 7. 


Tarvs, 
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Tuus, we fee, DENMARK was in/{aved s E C T. 
by the Inchroachments of the Nebility on X. = 
the Privileges of the Commons. And can 
the higher Ranks of this Kingdom be fo 
blindly partial as to imagine, that the 
People of England (if ever their eſſential 
Privileges ſhould be invaded and torn from 
them by the fatal Arts of Parliamentary . 
Influence) would tamely fit down under 
ſo cruel an Oppreſſion, and not repel fo 
deſperate an Ewil, though it were even at 
the Hazard of a deſperate Remedy ? 


THEsE, no Doubt, are ungrateful Re- 
marks, to thoſe whom they moſt concern. 
But the Writer continues to wrap himſelf 
up in the Integrity of his Intentions; and 
concludes in the cogent Style of a Perſon, 
once reverenced by the Anceſtors of the 

Q 4 modern 
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SECT. modern Great: Am I therefore your 
XV. „Enemy, becauſe 1 tell you the Truth?” 


—— 


8 ECT. XVI. 


Of the immediate Conſequences of — 
Self/hnefs and Diſunion. 


s ECT. If we would obtain a full View of 

xi. our Subject, it is a neceſſary, though diſ- 

m— « apreeable Taſk, to trace this Diſunion 
« through its particular Effects *. 


Tur ruling Principle of miniſterial or 
parliamentary Influence had hitherto been 

. declaimed againſt, as ſolely tending to de- 
ſtroy our Liberties, by giving too much 
Power to the Crown. In the Progreſs of 
this Work, it hath been ſhewn to have had 
Other fatal Effects, by deſtroying the natio- 
bal | Capacity, Valour, and Spirit of Union f. 


-# Vol. I. p. 123. +Ibid. p. 127, Cc. 
| 'Tis 
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Tis with the greateſt Satisfaction, that s Rr. 
the Writer finds the general Senſe of the XVI. 


Nation, ſince the Publication of his 3 
Eſſay, turned into the ſame new Chan- 


nel. 


T uISs important Circumſtance, there= 


fore, being now generally agreed to, except 


among thoſe few who expect to be Gainer 


by the common Calamity, it needs the 
leſs to be inforced or inlarged on, in this 
Volume. The ruinous Effects of this in- 
ſatiable Thirſt of Power and Profit, found- 
ed in Parliamentary Influence, together 
with the notorious Incapacity, Effemi- 
nacy, Inaction, and Debility, of thoſe who 
aſpire to the higheſt and moſt i important 
Truſts, are at length no longer doubted, 
All Attention is turned on Gain or Plea- 
ſure; Duty is forgot, or laughed at: The 
main Springs of Government are thus re- 
laxed ; and, if a timely Check is not put 

to 
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SECT. to this ruling Evil, the Nation, in all Ap- 
xvl. pearance, devoted to DeftruRicn : Inſo- 
much, that the late and preſent Strife about 
Places of Profit in s Kingdom, puts one 
in Mind of the drunken Crew of the Ship, 


| who were ſquabbling about th Branch Caſks, 
while the Veſſel was ſplitting on a Rock. 


SeECT. XVII. 


Of the moſt practicable Remedy for this capital 
Evil. 


sr CT. WAVING therefore, for the preſent, many 
xvil. new and material Points of Enquiry, which 
— will naturally offer themſelves to Con- 
ſideration, in the Progreſs of the firſt Vo- 
lume, I ſhall proceed to conſider what may 
be the firſt and moſt practicable Means of re- 

ſtoring the Nation to its natural Strength. 


IT MEAN not to enter into a Detail of all 
thoſe Methods, by which a general Re- 


formation, founded on a general Change of 
Manners 
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Manners and Principles, might be attempt- SE CT, | 
ed. This were an idle Project under our XVII. 


preſent Circumſtance. All that can be 
hoped for, in the firſt Inſtance, is only 
to ſtop the Career of the Nation in its Pro- 


greſs towards immediate Ruin. The Mo- 
tion of the Ship muſt be gradually changed 


and relaxed, if we would wind her ſafely | | 


into Port: Too ſudden a Check, thro' the 
Violence of the Concuſſion, might be fatal. 


Tu Writer fears, the very firſt Cir- 
cumſtance by which alone even a partial 
Reform can be begun, will be regarded 
as chimerical, if not inhuman. He fore- 
ſees, the Remedy will prove a nauſeous 
Draught to thoſe who muſt take it: Not 
much more palatable, than a Meſs of 
SPARTAN Black broth. 


IT hath been laid down by the beſt po- 
litical Writers, as a capital Maxim, that, in 
| order 


242 
| SECT. order to bring back a State to its firſt Prin- 
XVII. ciples, you muſt cut off the corrupted 
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Members of the Body Politic. Now, if 
the Principles advanced in this Work be 
true, the corrupted Members of our Body 
Politic ſhould ſeem to be thoſe, who thro' 
the Force of parliamentary orother Influence 


ate poſſeſſed of Places of Truſt and Conſe- 


quence in any public Department of the 
State, for which they are in any Reſpect Ix- 
CAPABLE. Theſe Gentlemen will do the 
Writer great Injuſtice, if they charge him 
with any Deſign againſt their Lives; but 
their Appointments, he muſt needs think, 
they ought to be deprived of, becauſe they 
fulfil not thoſe Conditions on which, and 
for the Sake of which, theſe Appointments 
were given by their Country. To diſplace 
theſe Men therefore, as far as the Laws 
allow ; to prevent others from creeping, in 
upon the ſame Principle; and to beffow 
public Offices of Truſt and Im penn on 


Men 
2 
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Men of Capacity, Courage, and. Firtue, s Fc x. 
is in Effect to- cut off the corrupted Mem- XVII. 
bers of the State, and to reſtore it W 
frft Piel. 


SECT, XVIII. 


By what Means this Remedy can hs 
| ect. a 


SUPERFICIAL Writers talk of the Re- s ECT. 
formation of a State, as if it was a Matter xvIII. 
of no more Difficulty, than that of ſweep. - 
ing out a Room, or clearing hint wa 

of Cobwebs. 


Bur they who look a little deeper 125 
Things, are ſoon convinced, that it is a 
Work of almoſt inſuperable Difficulty. 
The Reaſon is this. A State cannot want 

a general Reform, unleſs the Great be cor- 
rupted : now when theſe are corrupted, 


c a coercive 
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SECT. a coercive Power is wanting: They who 
XVIII. ſhould cure the Evil are the very Delin- 


— ʃüU — 


quents; and moral or political Phyſic, is 
what no diſtempered Mind will ever admi- 
niſter to itſelf *. 3 


Ir the Shepherds are watchful, the 
Flock is eaſily kept within the Fold: But 
if theſe be careleſs of their Charge, Quis 
\ « cuſtodiet ipſos Cuſtodes ?” 


Tux great Geometer ſaid, Give me but 
te a Place to ſtand on, and I will move the 
« Eartb. So fays the true Politician, 
« Give me but a coercive Power, and I 
te will reform the Great. | 


- SUCH a coercive Power (like the Geome- 
ter's imaginary Station) is of ſuch Diffi- 
culty to be found, that the Writer made 
no Scruple to declare, © that NEcessITY 


* Vol. I. p. 220. 


&« alone 
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« and unprincipled Manners can ſupport 
e themſelves, they will be deaf to Rea- 
« ſon, blind to Conſequences, and obſti- 
© nate in the long eſtabliſhed Purſuit of 
« Gain and Pleaſure *. 


Tris compelling ' Power, therefore, 
Neceſſity, may be of two different Kinds. 


Ons Kind of Necgſſity, not yet come 
upon us, though it be too evidently ad- 
vancing, is © when the State itſelf totters, 
« through the general Incapacity, Cowar- 
« dice, or Diſunion, of thoſe who ſhould 
« ſupport it +.” This may properly be 
called external Neceffity : Becauſe, when- 
ever it appears, it will come from 2571 
out. The Enemies of our Country will 
pour in upon us; till the blindeſt and moſt 

* Vol. I. p. 220. + Ibid. p. 221. 
INCOT- 
1 
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« alone muſt in ſuch a Caſe be the Parent s c'T. 
ce of Reformation: So long as degenerate XVIII. 
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Cr. incortigible will be aw to a Senſe of 


VIII. Danger and impending Ruin. This NE 
oexsstry will prove a moſt fuer, though 

| | ſalutary Toſt-mafter ; and ſanding with a 

| ſcorpion Whip, over a diſſolute and harlot 

Kingdom, chaſtiſe her into Labour and 


| 


| Tux Second Kind of Neceſſity, ſhould it 
| ever come upon us, is of fuch a Genius, 

as might perhaps happily prevent the Ap- 
| proach of the firſt. "Tis likewiſe of a 
| milder Nature; nor would come with 


| 

theſe alarming Circumſtances of national | 
| Ruin, with which the other muſt be dread- | 
fully attended. This might be called an | 
internal Neceſſity ; and would ariſe, when 


ie the Voice of an abuſed People ſhould 
« rouze the Great into Fear“ If a 
People thus abuſed, were leſs corrupt than 
their Leaders, who can ſay, that this Ne- 


Vol. I, p· 221. 


ceſſity 
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ceſſity would be either dangerous or hurt- s Er. 


ful? Might not the honeſt and powerful 
Voice of ſuch a People awaken. the Great 


from their Dream of Folly, and lead them 

to adopt thoſe ſalutary Manners and Prin- 
ciples, which, in a State of too proſperous 
Security, they had blindly fagoten? \ 23 


XVII I. 


— 


: I aw not ignorant, that it hath been. 


made a Point of Debate, whether, in po- 
litical Matters, the general Voice of a 
People ought to be held worth much 


Regard. Right ſorry I am to obſerve, 
that this Doubt is the Growth of 4. 
ter Times; of Times, too, which boaſt 


their Love of Freedom: But : ought, 
ſurely, to bluſh, when * look back on 


the generous Sentiments of ancient Days, 


which Days we ſtigmatize with the Nantic 
of ſoup.” 11 N 


vor. u. SS Tuvs 
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Tuus runs the . Writ of Summons; to 


— the Parliament of the Twenty- third of 


F the Firſt, 


_— Tur King whe venerable Father i in 
i Chriſt, R. Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
« Greeting: As the moſt juſt Law, eſta- 
e bliſhed by the provident Wiſdom of 
t Princes, doth appoint, that what con. 
* cejms-all, ſhould be APPROVED by ALL; 
t ſo it evidently implies, that Dangers com- 


* n 60 (ll, ſhould be obviated by Re- 
= 9 £29 19; hand | 


A noble Adknowlelgmant from "an 
Encuim Kong, which ought never, ſure, 


* Thus runs the original Latin. « Rex venera- 
X bili in Chriſto Patri R. eadem Gratia Cantuarienſi 
* Archieꝑiſcepd, totius Angliæ Primat. Salutem. Sic- 
ce ut Lex juſtiſſima, provida cireumſpectione ſa- 
& crorum Principum ſtabilita, hortatur &-ftatuit, ut 
6 quod omnes tangit, ab omnibus approbetur ; ſic & 
* immit evidenter, ut communibus Periculis per Re- 
e media previſa communiter obvietur.” 
to 


t 


\ 
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to be forgotten or trod . Foot by Exo- SECT. 
Lien Subjects! — na 

THERE are two manifeſt Reaſons, why; 
in a degenerate State, and a declining 
Period, the united Voice of a People is, 
in general, the ſureſt Teſt of Truth in all 
eſſential Matters on which their own Wel- 
fare depends, far as the Exp of Po- 
litical Meaſures are concerned. 


FigsT, Becauſe in ſuch a Period and 
ſuch a State, the Body of a People are 
naturally the leaſt corrupt Part of ſuch a 
People. For all general Corruptions, of 
whatever Kind, begin among the Leaders, 
and deſcend from theſe to the lower Ranks. 
Take fach a State, therefore, in vrhat 
Period of Degeneracy you pleaſe, the higher 
f Ranks will, in the natural Courſe of Things, 
- be farther gone in the ruling Evils than the 
leer; and therefore, the /eſs to be relied on. 
R 2 SECONDLY, 
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SECT. SECONDLY, A ſtill more cogent Rea- 
XVIII. fon is, that the general Body of the People 
have not ſuch a Bias hung upon their 
| Judgment by the Prevalence of perſonal 
and particular Intereſt, as the Great, in all 

Things which relate to State Matters. It 

is of no particular or perſonal Conſequence 

to the general Body of a People, what 

Men are employed, provided the general 
Welfare be accompliſhed ; becauſe nothing 

but the general Welfare can be an Object 

of Deſire to the general Body, But it is 

of much particular and -perſonal Conſe- 

quence to the Great, what Men are em- 

ployed; becauſe, through their Connexions 

and Alliances, they muſt generally find 
either their Friends or Enemies in Power. 
Their own private Intereſts, therefore, na- 
turally throw a Bias on their Judgments, 
and deſtroy that Impartiality which the 
* .” +, Jn 


end Principles of the Tins. 


general Body of an uncorrupt People doth 
naturally poſſeſs. 


Hexce then it appears, that the united 
Voice of an uncorrupt People is, in general, 
the ſafeſt Teſt of political Goop and Evir ; 
and therefore, the beſt Aid and Aſſiſtant to 
an upright Prince, in the Choice of ſuch 
MiNnisTERS as may ſecure to them the 
Goop, and divert the Evil. 


Bur as Philoſophy may aid and confirm 


the general Senſe of an uncorrupt People 


21 


S ECT. 
XVIII. 


— —— 


in this important Circumſtance; fo, the 


Writer leaves it to the Determination of 
his Country, whether, if ever a GREAT 
Min1sTER * ſhould ariſe among us, he 
would not naturally be diſtinguiſhed .by 
thefollowing characteriſtic Qualities, 
Let it be obſerved, that there is an eſſential 
Diſtinction to be maintained here, between a good 
Miniſter and a great Miniſter. They may be equally 
wpright in their Intentions; but the Difference may lie 
either in the ſuperior Ability, or Courage of the latter, 


R 3 ' SecT. XIX. 
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xIx. 
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4 1 
\ SECT. X18. | 
o the Character: ihe of 'a great Miniſter. 


' Hz will not only have honeſt Inten- 
tions of Mind, but Wiſdom to plan, and 


—— Courage to execute. 


Hr will regard the Intereſts of the 
Prince and People, as inſeparably and in- 
variably united. 


HI 2 to the utmoſt of his Power, 
aboliſh miniſterial Influence on Parlia- 


ments, and diſcourage Parliamentary In- 
r e e 5 


He will endeavour to deſtroy Party 
Diſtinctions; and to unite all Men, in the 


Support of the common and national 
Wellare. 3 


In | Conſequence of this, he will be hated 
by the corrupt Part of the Kingdom, high 
and 


ani Printiptes of the Times © 293. 
and low ; becauſe their Expectations of Ad- s Er. 
vantage, can only ariſe from thoſe Diſtine- — 


tions and that Influence which He labours | 
to aboliſh. 20 % n een n 


3 Part ofthe 
Nation will. ore. hn, for 4 r 
Reaſon. mA. I i gr : 


H will be remarkable; a for his 
Knowledge i in the great Principles of Wil- 
dom and Virtue, than in the oblique Wag 


and nee of ſelfiſh Cunning. 


He may be diſplaced once, or AO Sek 
bnce, by the Power of Faction: But the 
united Voice of an uncorrupt People will 
reftore him to the Favour of the — 


eſpecially | in a Time of Danger. 
the oftener he is cut down by 3 


Power, the deeper Root he will take in 
the Affections of the Prince and People, 
and riſe and flouriſh with renewed Vigour. 
R 4 His 
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Hs private Life will be conſiſtent with 
his public Conduct: He will not adopt, 
blut ſcorn the degenerate Manners of the 
Times. Above Luxury and Parade, he 
will be modeſt and. temperate; and his 
Contempt of Wealth will be as 1 as 
his Contempt of Luxury. 


Hx will be diſtinguiſhed by his Regard 
to Religion, Honour, and his Country. 


He will not deſpiſe, but honour the 
People, and liſten to their united Voice. 


Ir his Meaſures are not always clear to 
the People in their Means, they will always 
be fo in their Ends. In this, he will imi- 
tate a great Queen, or her great Miniſter, 
« whoſe Policy was deep, and the Means 
« the employed were often very ſecret ; 


but the Ends to which this Policy and 
ec theſe · Means were directed, ure never 


&« egi vocal. 
As 


and Principles of the Times. 
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As a natural and 6 
this Conduct, ſhould he happen either to XX 


err in a Defign,. or fail in its Execution, an 


uncorrupt People will ſtill confide in him. 


They will continue to repoſe on his general 
Wiſdom and Integrity; will regard him 


as a kind and watchful Father ; yet, tho 


wiſe, not infallible, 


He will look forward, rather than to 
what is paſt ; and be more zealops to ſe- 
le and reward thoſe who may do well, 
than to proſecute thoſe whom, in his own 
pts he may think dn. 


1 18 Principles and Conduct, as they 
will be hated by vile, ſo they will be de- 
rided by narrow Minds, which cannot en- 
large their Conceptions beyond the beaten 
Track of preſent Practice. Prince Mav- 
RICE was ridiculed in his ff Attempts, for 

Re * thoſe 


5 


| 4s Efimateoff the Miner; * 


er. thoſe- very Expedients, by which he drove 


XIX. 


- 


the SPANIARDS « out of his Country ®. 


Ir his tittte or no Influence in Parlia- 
ment be objected to him, he will anfwer” 
as Hrvxv the Great did with regard to 


: Kerbel, « do alFI defire to do there, in 


od 8 nothing but 8 I ought.” 


Hx will practiſe < that double Oeco- 


4 nomy, which is fo rarely found, or 


* even underſtood. I mean, not only 
« that inferior Oeconomy, which conſiſts 
„in the Management of the Receipts 
u and Iſſues of the public Revenue; but 
that ſuperior Oeconomy, which confiſts 
& in contriving the great Schemes of Ne- 


15 « gotiation. dad Adin... 


ah, Laws he da * be | generous 
and cortprehienſive ; that is, in Lord V- 
| » Burriſh, Bat, illuſtrat. p. 189. 
RULAM'S 
4 


and Principles of the Tims. 25 
RULAM's nervous Expreffion, * Deep, not s E c r. 
« yulgar : not made upon the Spur of a xix. 
te particular Occaſion for the preſent, MET 
e out of Providence of the future; to 
« make the Eftate of the People ſtill more 
« and more happy, after the Manner of 
« the Legiſlators ä 


« Times.“ 


. ABovs all, he will ſtudy to reſtore and 

ſecure ' upright Mannerr nnd Principles; 
knowing: theſe to be the very 1 | 
Pins: 2 n 


= 


As by all theſe Means, vcd 
natural and internal Springs of Govern- 
ment into Action; fo he will keep up 
that Action in its full Vigour, by employ- 
ing Ability and Merit : And hence, Men 
of Genius, Capacity,” and Virtue, will of 
Courſe fill the moſt important and publick 
Stations, 
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SE CT. Stations, in . D of the 
A. State. | 
To fulfil this great Purpoſe, he will 
ſearch for Men, capable of ſerving the 
Public, without regard to Wealth, Fami- 

ly, Parliamentary Intereſt, or Connexion. 


Hz will deſpiſe thoſe idle Claims, of 
Priority of Rank, or Sentority in Station, 
- when they are unſupported by Services per- 
formed in that Rank and Station : He will 
ſearch for thoſe, wherever they are to be 
found, whoſe active Spirits and ſuperior 
Capacity promiſe Advantage to the Pub- 
lic. . 


- Hz will not abuſe this Power indulged 

to him, of ſuperſeding ſuperior Rank, by 
preferring his own Favourites, If he finds 
Ds. > Va of Ability-and Worth a- 

. mong 
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mong the Friends or Dependents of his s Rr. 
Enemies, he will truſt them with the Exe- XIX. 
cution of his moſt important Deſigns, a 
the Succeſs of which, even his own Cha- 


Having no Motive, but the Welfare 
of his Country; if he cannot accompliſh - - 
that, by ſuch Meaſures as his Heart ap- 
proves, he will not ſtruggle for a Conti- 

- nuance in Power, but bravely and peace- 
ably rofgn 


Szcr. XX. 
The Canclufion. 


WHETHER ſuch a Character as is here 
delineated, may ever ariſe, is a Queſtion . 
which it were ſuperfluous for the Writer to 
determine: If ever ſuch a Miniſter appears, 
he will beſt be ſeen by his own Laſtre. 


SECT, 


THERE 


260 nn e egen 

$ECT.. - THERE is anothir Character, OL 
xx. ing indeed to a much lower Walk in Life, 
| fich might be no lefs ſtrange than that 
which is here delineated. .-1 mean, the 


Character of a political Writer, not only 
Atentionalh, but? in . nürnnTrlAr. 155 


r is a 3 which. Ws never 
yet exiſted ; nor, probably, will ever ap- 
pear, in ouf own. Country. However, 
let us attempt a Sketch of this ideal Pour- 
trait, for the Uſe. of thoſe who may aſpire 
to Impartiality z and confider, „by what 
% Characteriſtics ur would be diſtin- 
cc 2 * 8 | 


4 
* * 


He would 0 Buttpdden Path 


to enter, 


Hr 


A Principle of the Times 


| He would be difliked by W 


of every Denomination ; who, while they 
applauded one Page af his Work, would 
execrate the next. 


* 


1: Tam.) did iſed F 1 ; . 4 


: a61 


xx. 


neſs of his Manner, would pleaſe the 25 


Brave, aſtoniſh the Weak, fliguſt and cat- 


found the n 
* _ Rank, 8 and Profaflign 


would acknowledge he had done talerghje 
Juſtice to every Rank, -Party, and Pro- 
| feſſion, their own. only . : 


Hz would be called e by thok, 


. 3 call every Thing Arrqgance, chat; is 
N. Servilic;. 


17 be watla 1 Period, when his Coun. 
ty w was s declining ; while he pointed out 
the 
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SECT. the Means from whence alone honeſt - 
_ XX; Hope" could ariſe, he would be charged 


would be «piloted by. an bond People, 
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ro 6 ſcribbling Sycophants with 1 a 
Nation in Deſpair, 12's vio 


WuirLs. he pointed « out FY Abuſes of 


Freedom, and their fatal Effects, he would 
be blackened by deſigning Whiſperers, as 
the — rey 


* 


"Tun worthleſs of every Profeſſion would 
be his ſworn: Enemies; but moſt of all, 
N "of bis own Posen. | 


As be wound be reviled and defamed by 
the di ſolute Great, without .Cauſe; ſo he 


of 


5 þ 


Tuc his Abilities were ſmall, * the 
Integrity of his Intentions would maße 


hh WATT. 


| 
( 
( 
0 
1 


IE % x de 
5 bs if the 7 ames. 303. 
Amen fe the Re tis 'Th- agr. 


lents. ie! 1 0 


Av fuch a Writer could have lite Pre 
tenſions to literary Fame, ſo he would not 
be intoxicated with the Furbes of literaty 
Vanity: But would. . 
FIELD, that io 61053 $312 I; 


Que Moral, vom 
nr 


Yer, tho he ſorned the Gidis of 
falſe Ambition, and Riches acguired by 
Adulation ; he might not, poſffbiy, be un- 
conſcious of that unſought Dignity, that / 
envy d Superiority to Wealth and Titles, 
which even N Wie ond 
Virtue give. „ £24 1, 


i, 


Buoui D iy db Gies dab 
affect to diſdain him, on account of his 


* 


1 MY 


private Station, he might perhaps reply, 
with PERDITA, 


Vol. U. 1 was 
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s ECT. 
XX. 


Pre 


with Views of Duty. | 
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I was not much afraid ; for once or-twice © © | 
I was about to ſpeak, and tell him plainly, 
The ſelf-fame Sun that ſhines upon his Palace, 


Hides not his heav'nly Viſage ee. 
But Mee beth alike, 


Hin free eee Spirit would 
look down with Contempt on Views bf In- 
tereſt, when they came in G 


= Bu 


Nay, were he called to ſo K 
Trial, he would even dare to make the . 
greateſt and the rareſt of all honeſt Sacri- 


fices, that of . itſelf, to Truth and 


Virtue. . © 


„„ +a * 


8220615 the Senſe of ki Dus? to his | 
Country determine him to a farther 
Proſecution of his Labours, he would 
aye: © Hwy 


If 
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If ſuch his Fate, do thou, fair Tx ur, deſcend, SECT, 

And watchful, guard him in an honeſt End: XX 

Kindly ſevere, inſtruct his equal Line, . 

To court no Friend, nor own a Foe, but thine. 

But if his giddy Eye ſhould vainly quit 

Thy facred Paths, to run the Maze of Wit; 

If his apoſtate Heart ſhould e er incline 

To offer Incenſe at Corruption's Shrine, 

Urge, urge thy Pow'r ; the black Attempt con- 
found; 

Oh, daſh the ſmoking Cenſer to the Ground! 

Thus aw'd to Fear, inſtructed Man may ſee, 

That Guilt is doom'd to fink in Infamy. 
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throughout with Re- 
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1. CAPT. NORDEN. s TRAVELS, 
printed in One Volume 8vo, with ſome of | the moſt 
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bound.” 
Notwithſtanding the many Deſcriptions of Egypt, in various 
dready publiſhed; ha has, as yet, — 


Languages, 
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by ſo many Wonders i 
- was in the Year 1 737, that our 1 "We 


9 - 


.. Zeal, and. the ſame Year emvarked for Alexandria, 
There, and in the adjacent Parts, he conſidered all that was 
curious, and then purſued his Route to Cairo, and the Py." 


After this, embarking on the Nile, he traverſed the Up 


Egypt; faw, in his Paſſage, Girge the Capital of © 
Country ; landed at Eſſuaen, or Syene; and thence — 


* 


The Memoirs with hich he farnjthed himſelf. v 


| intereſting Subject, were ineſtimably aur or 22 


ample Co leftion of Deſigns and Sketches, which he made 
on the Spot. His Knowledge in Architecture, enabled him 
to repreſent with Accuracy the Monuments of Antiqu 

: as his Proficiency in Machematies did to delincate the Ghats 
of the Nile, which he.has given upon no leſs. thanTwenty- 


nine Copper-Plates. The beautiful Simplicity of theſe., 


| Deiigns, and the Exactneſs with which they were drawn,” 
| are, perhaps, ſuperior to any Thing of the Kind that has 
Fit 


Delighted with various Landfcapes of 
„ the Country, wi with Ruins, — magnificent Build- 
.ings, Cataracts, Deſerts, eader ſeems — | 


| 

| bim in his Voyage „and to ſhare all his. Pleaſure, without 

| undergoing the Fatigue and the Danger. Theſe Deſigns 

| — him the Opportunity of placing before the Eyes of the 

| ing, the moſt remarkable Objects ; and as they made him 
recolle& the moſt minute Circumſtances, the ions 
that he has added to them, tranſport one almoſt upon the 
Spot. By bis Royal Maſters Command, they were com- 


mitted to the Care, of the famaus Marc Tuſcher of Nu- 
remberg, the o en tl. ones cxpyble of ſucceſsfully ) 


5 endet the T bad 
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much unſatisfied, in regard N rendered famous | 
ot his Court to 2 this Voyage. He obeyed wu 
I ramids ; where he continued more than 'four Months.” 


himſelf conveyed to the firſt Cataract. He now hence got 
to coaſt along the Borders of the' Nile, and, through h un- 
« up Diff vat eur N as Fay a i in 
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